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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Editor will be pleased to consider articles and 
letters, but can accept no responsibility for their cus- 
tody or return, unless they are accompanied by stamped 
envelopes. 


Although the notice was short, and Sunday dark 
and drizzling, London gave Marshal Foch and M. 
Clemenceau, and Signori Orlando and Sonnino, a 
hearty and impressive welcome. The great French 
soldier, who was seated beside the Duke of Connaught 
ih an open landau, looked very grave and impassive, 
tven sad, and raised his hand but rarely to the peak 
Of his scarlet and gold cap. He has seen more of the 
sufferings of war than the statesmen. M. Clemenceau, 
Who followed at some distance with Mr. Lloyd 
George, was just the opposite. He laughed and 
waved his hat to the cheering crowd, sometimes in his 
excitement half rising from his seat. . The Prime 
Minister, with his innate tact, assumed that the cheer- 
ing was all for his guest, and did not smile or raise 

The two Italian statesmen, faced bf Mr. 
Bonar Law in the carriage, simply uncovered, and 


$0 drove through the autumn gloom. 


Treves (Augusta Trevirorum) was a_ flourishing 
Roman colony in the time of Julius Cesar and 
Augustus, and is still rich in classical remains. It was 
afterwards the capital of the lay Archbishops of 
Treves, who were powerful princes and electors of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It was taken by Marlborough 
in the war of the Spanish Succession in 1704, and was 
much damaged a century later in the French revolu- 
tionary war. Situate in a pleasant valley of the Moselle, 
Treves has witnessed many historical] scenes, but none 
of greater or more startling interest than its oecupa- 
tion by American troops a week ago. Could ariything 
illustrate more vividly the shifting of power from 


feudal Central Europe to the democratic Western 


States? The soldiers of President Wilson take over 


What was one of the capitals of ‘‘ The Emperor ”’! 


For the first time in the war the British cavalry 
have been effectively used. We can understand the 
admiration and envy with which friend and foe have 
watched our dragoons and lancers, sweeping along at 
the head of our infantry across the German frontier. 
The inhabitants of frontier villages like Malmédy are 
always bi-lingual, and generally rather impartial, or 
cosmopolitan, in their politics, for it is their fate to 
change flags often in the course of centuries. It is not 
till they occupy towns like Cologne, Coblentz, and 
Mayence, that the Entente armies will realise that they 
are in Germany. We trust that the officers have taken 
precautions, and instructed their men, against the 
manifold dangers of German occupation, for there is 
no diabolical device of modern science that may not 
be used for their destruction, from their getting up in 
the morning to their lying down at night. 


The ex-Crown Princes of Germany and Bavaria are 
now trying to persuade the world that they were 
always thorough-going Pacifists. The ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany asserts that he did not desire the 
war, thinking the time inopportune, an innocent ad- 
mission, rather destroying the intended effect of the 
major lie : that he wanted to make peace after the battle 
of the Marne, in October, 1914, but was told to mind 
his own business; that he was opposed to the attack in 
March, 1918; that he was opposed to air-raids on un- 
fortified towns and to unlimited submarine warfare; 
and finally that he is willing to return to a republican 
Germany and work as a labourer in a factory. How 
touching ! The whole blame is thrown on Ludendorff, 
who has retired to Sweden. 


Ex-Crown Prince Rupprecht wanted to make peace 
after the second battle of the Somme in 1916, and at 
the beginning of the present year. During the last days 
of the war he prevented a new and most deadly bomb 
being dropped on Paris. This princely humanity, 
though a little belated, must melt the hardest repub- 
lican heart. The only honest apology is Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s, who remarks. gruffly ‘‘that in 1914 the 
League of Nations idea had not been discovered, and 
that many people regarded an unrestricted will to 
power as a national virtue, and war as a loyal means 
of practising this virtue.’’ The “‘ many people ’’ were 
the whole German nation, and what Bethmann-Hollweg 
says is absolutely true. We respect the ex-Chancellor 
for sticking to his guns, and we prefer his brutal con- 
sistency of the puling, canting philanthropy of the 
exiled princes. 


The ex-Kaiser William seems determined to leave 
nothing undone or unsaid that can cover himself 
and his memory with contempt and infamy. He 
has the meanness and effrontery to try and throw 
the blame of the events of July, 1914, on to 
Von Jagow and Bethmann-Hollweg. He represents 
himself as the helpless, innocent dupe who was forced 
to go on a yachting tour to Norway by his wicked, 
strong-willed Ministers, and that when he was away 
he knew nothing but what he read in the Norwegian 
newspapers. Who will believe these lies? In those 
days, four years ago, a street could not be named, or 
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a church built, or an officer married, without the sanc- 
tion of the Kaiser. This attempt to throw his civilian 
Ministers to the wolves merely makes William more 
ridiculous and despised than before. 


If, as seems apparent, the ex-Kaiser is of a nervous 
disposition, his sojourn at Amerongen cannot be a 
pleasant one. For he cannot take up a newspaper in 
any language without reading such questions as: 
Shall the Kaiser be hung? or shall the Kaiser be shot? 
The only sensible thing we have read on this subject 
was Sir Herbert Stephen’s letter to The Times. If we 
are going to execute the Kaiser, let us do it as an act 
of war. But do not let us talk nonsense about extra- 
dition. You cannot indict a foreign Sovereign for any- 
thing he does in that capacity. Why, his deputy, an 
Ambassador or Minister Resident, is immune from 
process of law. We read that the Allies have decided 
to demand the giving-up of William by the Dutch, and 
to try him for breaches of international law. Who is 
to try him? A court composed of his accusers? It 
would be better to shoot or hang him straight away. 


“‘Do we sufficiently realise that a Germany under 
the flag of Social Democracy has a vastly better chance 
of exploiting and dominating Russia than any Ger- 
man autocracy?’’ This sentence, startling in its 
truth, occurs in an article by Bernard Pares in the last 
number of The New Europe. And the writer goes on 
to say that ‘it would be vain to think that, with 
German democracy, comes the disappearance of the old 
insidious trading energy that penetrates everywhere and 
builds up on something like pawnbroking lines Ger- 
many’s economic mastery.’’ These remarks revive the 
inquiry so often made in these columns. Have we a 
Russian policy? The armistice demands that all Ger- 
man agents, military or civil, shall return from Russia. 
But how are we going to enforce the demand? We 
know that German agents are still nested everywhcre 
in Russia. They brought about the Revolution, and 
unless rooted out they will continue to act as agents of 
German Socialism. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has been talking about ‘‘ the 
emotions of the war,’’ and the Dardanelles expedition, 
to a newspaper man. The substance of his remarks 
constitutes. a very serious charge against Lords 
Kitchener and Fisher, the War Office and the 
* Admiralty. Mr. Churchill says, as is obvious, that 
the success of the Gallipoli expedition would have cut 
Turkey out of the war, would have thrown Bulgaria 
on to the side of the Allies, and would have opened 
direct communication with Russia, which might have 
prevented the horrors of Bolshevism. And the expe- 
dition would have succeeded, says Mr. Churchill, if it 
had been supported by the opinion of the naval and 
military authorities, and if they had given it the neces- 
sary material in ships and men. This means that 
Lords Fisher and Kitchener opposed the Gallipoli ex- 
pedition, but did not prevent it: and that having 
allowed it to be undertaken, they caused it to fail by 
refusing the necessary men and ships. This is a very 
grave accusation. 


The Red-Flavvers’ meeting, which the Albert Hall 
proprietors were frightened into permitting by the 
cutting off of their lirht, was held. Mr. Robert 
Williams, of the National Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, said that ‘‘ no ins@rrection or revolutionary move- 
ment could be conducted successfully by any section of 
the working class. If the ‘Electrical Trades Union’ 
were prepared ‘ to go over the top,’ they would require 
millions of effective reserves. The time might come 
during the next month, or six months, when some 
union might be called on to take considered and deter- 
mined action in the interests of the working classes, and 
that union might require the assistance of every other 
union in London.” It would be a mistake, after the 
cutting off of the electrie light, an outrage which has 
gone unpunished, to treat these cryptic threats as idle 


vapourings, for, as the speaker said, “‘it was not a 
matter of cheering for the revolution, it was what they 
were going to do for the revolution.”’ 


Webb, we read, was cheered to the echo at the Albert 
Hall, and ‘‘ suitably acknowledged the compliment,” 
Webb has ‘‘done something for the revolution,” for 
instead of talking he cut off the light of the Albert 
Hall, and threatened to perform a similar operation on 
the whole of Kensington. Where are the directors of 
the Kensington and Brompton Electric Liehting Com. 
pany, who have contracted to supply their customers 
with an uninterrupted supply of light? Is Webb what 
is known in law as force majeure, or is he “‘ the act of 
God’’? Or is he perchance one of ‘‘ the King’s 
enemies ’’? That is nearer the mark, for he is as much 
at war with his fellow citizens as any German air. 
raider. Nor is the Albert Hall performance the only 
thing which Webb has ‘‘ done for the revolution,” as 
the Woolwich authorities could tell us. Have we 
escaped from the frying-pan of the German war into 
the fire of domestic revolution? Is the nation which 
has conquered a brace of Kaisers, helped by Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, going to be beaten by Webb and 
Lansbury? Hardly. 


Surely this is the most extraordinary election that 
ever was held. The electorate has been trebled. Some 
sixteen million new electors, men, women and boys, 
are about to vote, or will be asked to vote, for the first 
time. Nobody knows how they will vote: it is a leap, 
not in the dark, but in the daylight, into the Great 
Unknown. Yet there is no excitement, hardly even 
any interest, at least in the speeches. To say that the 
public are not interested is an insult to their intel- 
ligence, for the interests involved are incalculably large. 
But whether it is that after the tremendous excitement 
of the events of the last four years the conventional 
phrases of politicians fall flat, or whether it is the 
number of candidates that causes confusion and in- 
difference, no one does read the speeches, but only the 
summaries of them. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s letter to Mr. Gulland in 
defence of the Coalition is a document of historical 
value. We did not know that in November, 1916, it 
had been proposed to Mr- Asquith that he should take 
office in a new Government, with Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Bonar Law as Prime Minister. We see no reason why 
he should have refused such an offer, though we quite 
understand his declining to be laid by as the dummy 
head of a Government of which Mr. Lloyd George 
would have been the real chief. It is difficult, or 
rather impossible, for a statesman who has patronised 
and promoted a brilliant junior, belonging to the suc- 
ceeding generation, to serve under his protégé. Ibsen, 
in ‘The Master Builder,’ has dramatised the fear and 
loathing which the generation which is _going 
always cherishes against the reneration which is com- 
ing in. ‘‘There’s a new foot on the floor, and 
a new face at the door’’—nasty, uncomfortable 
words those for old men and women. 


Mr. Asquith’s conduet in November, 1916, therefore, 
was natural and, on the whole, correct. It is when 
we come to the present year that the conduct of Mr. 
Asquith and his henchman, Mr. Gulland, appears ques- 
tionable. Whilst Mr. Lloyd George was absorbed, 
body and soul, in the conduct of the war, and thought, 
“‘good, easy man,” that party politics were being 
forgotten, Mr. Gulland and the Asquithians were 
quietly burnishing their party weapons, and_per- 
fecting their party organisation. When the Prime 


Minister awoke to the situation, in which he and 
his personal followers were cut off, or “‘ marooned, 

he found that he must either place himself under the 
protection of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Gulland, or con- 
tinue his alliance with Mr. Bonar Law and the Tories. 
Naturally, he chose the latter alternative, and his fol 
lowers cordially agreed with him. 
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The modern newspaper differs from the old in many 
ts, but chiefly in this, that it is owned by share- 
holders, not by an individual, and therefore comes 
ynder the Joint Stock Company Law. The violent and 
vulgar attack of The Daily Mail upon the Unionists and 
Liberal Coalitionists as ‘‘our British Junkers,”’ to 
whom Mr. Lloyd George has delivered himself bound 
hand and foot, will probably raise the question of how 
far the shareholders in a newspaper company are 
entitled to control the policy of its organs, as the 
shareholders in any other company are entitled to con- 
trol its: policy. This outburst is, of course, mere ill- 
temper on the part of Lord Northcliffe; but he is not 
the owner of The Daily Mail: there are other proprie- 
tors. There is a man, far richer than Lord Northcliffe, 
who holds nearly as many shares in the company which 
owns The Daily Mail as Lord Northcliffe, and who 
belongs to the Carlton Club. Will he tolerate this 
bludgeoning of his own party? 


Whether Mr. Lloyd George has captured the Tories 
or whether the Tories have captured Mr. Lloyd 
George is one of those questions which time alone can 
answer. To some extent each has captured the other, 
which is just as it should be. Toryism disappeared 
with Lerd Beaconsfield in 1881, and was succeeded by 
Unionism in 1886. With the admission by both Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith that Ulster must not 
be coerced, Unionism has in its turn disappeared. 
Between the Lloyd Georgeian Liberals and the Bonar 
Law Conservatives what is the difference? What, for 
that matter, is the difference between Coalitionists and 
Asquithites? What, indeed, is the difference between 
any two men of common sense with a house over their 
heads and a banking account? Just nothing, or the 
shade of a difference over tariffs, a little more, or a 
little less of tariffs. Every sane man recognises that 
the war has taught the strict Free Traders to abate 
their doctrine, and the Protectionists to modify theirs. 


It is impracticable to insist, at this time of day, on 
carrying out the former programme of the Tariff 
Reformers, of whom Mr. Bonar Law was the leader. 
Any attempt of that kind would land us in quarrels 
with our Allies, France and Italy, and would certainly 
involve us in very serious disputes with the United 
States. In addition to these foreign difficulties, such a 
policy would antagonise a very large body of labour 
opinion, and would give Mr. Asquith an opportunity 
of which he would certainly take advantage. Mr. 
Bonar Law sees all this clearly enough, and has there- 
fore, like a sensible man, lowered his demands. On 
the other hand, the Prime Minister has learned from 
the war that there are certain industries which must be 
protected, either by tariff or subsidy, as part of the 
national defence. Thus the stern realities of war have 
taught each statesman that extreme views are always 


wrong. 


But there is another lesson which Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law have both learned from the war, 
and it is perhaps not the least useful for a party leader. 
They have learned that the men calling themselves 
Unionist, or Conservative, or Tory, can be relied on to 
keep their word, and to support a Government that is 
fighting the enemy: and that the men calling them- 
selves Liberal, or Radical, or Labour, or Nationalist, 
cannot be so relied on. As the national crisis is by no 
means passed, or, for that matter, the war over, the 
Prime Minister has decided that the only safety lies in 
continuing his alliance with the Tories. Our own 
belief, drawing on some little store of political experi- 
ence, is that the Tories have advanced farther towards 
Mr. Lloyd George, than the Prime Minister has ad- 
vanced towards the Tories. But there is very little in 
it either way. 


To return, however, to The Daily Mail, which is the 
Property of The Associated Newspapers, Limited, a 


company in which the shareholders belong, we suppose, 
without exception, to what is called the capitalist class, 
as do the majority of the Asquith Liberals. Ranged 
against the Coalitionists and the Asquithian Liberals 
are Messrs: Henderson, Lansbury, and the Red- 
flaggers, led by Webb and the light-extinguishers. 
The Daily Mail holds the Conservatives, or Tories, and 
the Georgian Liberals up to hatred and contempt as 
‘‘our British Junkers’’—a more insulting description 
could not be employed. What we are curious to know 
is whether the shareholders in Associated Newspapers, 
Limited, will allow themselves to be described in a 
newspaper owned by themselves as ‘our British 
Junkers.”’ 


It seems to us that this point is one of considerable 
interest for the future of the British Press. The grow- 
ing indignation against the use of the Press to gratify 
the vanity or the spite or the greed of individuals is a 
feeling with which statesmen would do well to reckon. 
The Prime Minister must by this time have realised 
that, unless he is content to be Lord Northcliffe’s 
obedient servant, he will be alternately kicked and 
caressed by that great man. Yesterday he was 
caressed: to-day he is kicked. We suggest that the 
cure is for the shareholders to assert themselves. The 
relations between the editor and the proprietors, 
whether one or many, must necessarily be settled by 
common sense- A very free hand must be given to the 
editor; but there is a limit. If, for instance, THE 
Saturpay Review were to go over to the Red-Flaggers, 


-and back up Messrs. Webb and Lansbury, we should 


expect our shareholders, who could quite comfortably 
be seated in the Albert Hall, to assemble and eject us 
from the editorial chair. 


The Royal Free Hospital was the first to admit ex- 
clusively women students forty years ago, and the 
pretty League of Nations Fair, which was opened at 
Lady Cowdray’s house on Tuesday by Lady London- 
derry, had for its object the raising of money 
towards a sum of £200,000, which is wanted 
for additional beds, and accommodation for vari- 
ous clinics and for the .Women’s School of 
Medicine. Lady Londonderry made a graceful and im- 
pressive speech, in which she said truly that women 
doctors had rendered impayable services during the 
war, and expressed her hope that other hospitals would 
open their doors to women, because she had long 
believed that both sexes should work together. With- 
out accepting Lady Londonderry’s views on the desir- 
ability of the sexes working together in hospitals— 
there is a good deal to be said against it—we hope the 
Royal Free may get its money. 


Some of the more pressing needs of the industry 
are set out in the fishing memorandum of the 
National Sea Fisheries Protection Asscciation pre- 
sented to Mr. Prothero. Fishermen, dealers, curers, 
fryers, the whole fish trade, in fact, are at one with 
men of science and publicists in demanding a depart- 
ment with the status, powers and income of a Ministry 
to represent their interests. It is to be noted, also 
that the disciples of the venerable Izaak Walton are 
equally firm on the point. The fresh-water interests 
are economically not very considerable, but they have 
no small driving power.’ One of the speakers on the 
deputation represented a hundred thousand anglers, 
all no doubt ‘‘ very honest men ’’ and well able to use 
a vote. And his constituency is no more than a frac- 
tion of the anglers as a whole. Apart from the merits 
of the case, which are beyond question, the new 
Government will do well to note that there is a power- 
ful organised movement. The varied fishery interests 
have never before, so far as we know, really made 
common cause together. They should be revealed as 
a new force in public affairs. 
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CHOOSING A PARLIAMENT. 


A* TER much bickering and some indecent objurga- 
tion, the business of nominating candidates for 
the new Constituencies was ended on Wednesday. 
There are, according to The Times 17,223,786, elec- 
tors for England and Wales. When the numbers for 
Scotland and Ireland are added, we have no doubt that 
the total will approach 24,000,000, or three times the 
old electorate. Subtracting the uncontested seats 
(108) there remain 599 contests; and about 1,800 can- 
didates, for in very many constituencies there are 
three candidates for one seat, and sometimes four or 
five competitors. Perhaps there never was a general 
election in which more interest was felt in the result, 
and less interest in the candidates. The holding of all 
the elections on the same day contributes to this im- 
personal attitude. Formerly, the fluctuations of the 
fortune of one party or the other, as successive polls 
were published, kept alive the excitement. And 
formerly, the game of politics was played by aristo- 
crats, plutocrats, and lawyers, with just a sprinkling 
of adventurers and demagogues, like flies in the pot 
of ointment. To-day we are confronted by a mob of 
mediocrities, terribly in earnest, but not personally 
attractive. As the Prime Minister said, the country 
is asked to choose between three groups, the Coalition, 
led by himself and Mr. Bonar Law, the old Liberals, led 
by Mr. Asquith, and the Bolshevists, led by Mr Arthur 
Henderson. Between Mr Lloyd George and Mr. 
Asquith, as we have pointed out, we can discover no 
substantial difference except on the subject of more or 
less tariffs. And that is really a question of coming 
to concrete details, for we believe that the stoutest 
Free Traders would agree to all the changes of tariff 
which the present or any Government is likely to pro- 
pose. As for Messrs. Henderson, Macdonald, Snow- 
den, Smillie and Co., we can only regard their pro- 
gramme as an invitation to follow the continental war 
by a civil one. 

In seven days from the appearance of these pages 
the votes of this enormous new electorate will be cast. 
During the coming week, therefore, all the arts of 
personal solicitation will be exhausted; and the ears 
will be deafened and the eyes wearied by a repetition 
of the arguments with which we are already familiar. 
Two centuries ago Halifax offered ‘‘ some cautions to 
those who are to chuse members to serve for the en- 
suing Parliament.’’ Some of them are so extraordin- 
arily modern and pertinent to the coming election, 
that, with the modesty of a parson who reads a sermon 
by South or Barrow instead of his own, we offer them 
to our readers as better than any warnings of our own. 

““T. A very extraordinary earnestness to be 
chosen is no very good symptom. II. Recommending 
Letters ought to have no effect upon Electors. 

The Letters I mean are from Men in Power, where 
it may be beneficial to comply, and inconvenient to 
oppose. Choice must not only be free from Force, 
but from Influence, which is a degree of Force. 
III. Men who are unquiet and busy in their Natures 
(i.e., Agitators) are to give more than ordinary proofs 
of their Integrity before the electing them into a Public 
Trust can be justified. As a hot summer breedeth 
greater swarms of flies, so an active time breedeth a 
greater number of these shining Gentlemen. XIII. 
The Outliers (i.e., carpetbaggers) are not so easily 
kept within the pale of the Laws. They are often 
chosen without being known, which is more like 
chusing Valentines than Members of Parliament. The 
motive of their standing is more justly to be supposed, 
that they may redress their own grievances which they 
know, than those of the countrey, to which they are 
strangers. XIV. Lawyers, by the same reason that 
they may be useful, may be also very dangerous. The 
negligence, and want of application in gentlemen, hath 
made them to be thought more necessary than natur- 
ally they are in Parliament. And therefore with- 
out arraigning a profession, that it would be scandal- 
ous for a man not to honour; one may, by a suspicion, 
which is the more excusable when it is in the behalf of 


the people, imagine that the habit of taking money for 
their opinion may create in some such a forgetfulness 
to distinguish, that they may take it for their vote. , 
This maketh them generally very slow, and ill-disposeq 
(let the occasion never so much require it) to wrestle 
with that soil where preferment groweth. XYVJj, 
With all due regard to the noblest of callings, military 
officers are out of their true element when they are 
misplaced in a House of Commons. It -is best 
to keep men within their proper sphere; for few men 
have understanding enough to fill even one narrow circle, 
fewer are able to fill two; especially when they are 
both of so great compass, and that they are so con 
trary in their Natures. 


Some men knock loud to be let in; the Bustle they 
make is animated by their private interest. The out- 
ward Blaze only is for Religion and Liberty: the true 
lasting Fire, like that of the Vestals which never went 
out, is an eagerness to get somewhat for themselves, 
In the meantime, after having told my Opinion, Who 
ought not to be chosen: If I should be ask’d, Who 
ought to be, my Answer must be, Chuse Englishmen; 
and when | have said that, to deal honestly, I will not 
undertake that they are easy to be found.’’ This parting 
admonition must be exovlained by the fact that in 
Halifax’s time the Court party were suspected of being 
pro-French, as some politicians are to-day suspected 
of being pro-German. 


It will be seen from Lord Halifax’s ‘‘ Cautions 
that the official candidate with the commendatory 
letter is no patent of Sir George Younger, but that 
it dates from William and Mary. The four classes of 
candidates against whom the electors of the seven- 
teenth century were warned are agitators, carpet- 
baggers, lawyers, and officers. Really, there is 
nothing new under the sun. 


NEUTRALS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


7” is a grievous fact that six minor European Powers 

have stood apart from the Great War for liberty 
and right, and—as we shall presently show—made 
political and economic capital out of it. The same 
policy of Sinn Fein was also shown by two of the 
strongest South American Repubiics—Argentina and 
Chile. Yet it was British troops (under Colonel 
Ferrier) that turned the tide in the fateful Battle of 
Carababo, which decided Latin-American independ- 
ence. It was British sea-power that baffled the 
designs of the Holy Alliance, which—as Mr. Balfour 
reminds us—‘‘ hated nationality,’’ and left an infam- 
ous name for ‘‘ dynastic selfishness and reactionary 
folly.”’ 

It is no use lamenting a collective egoism which has 
astonished even the great German industrialists and 
intellectuals. Walther Rathenau, of the big electrical 
concern, remarked this neutrality as a reproach to man 
kind. It looked on ‘‘ as at a gladiatorial show’’; the 
shrug of its ‘‘ moral indolence’’ was a new landmark 
in the world’s history. And Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, 
saw the neutrals ‘‘no longer ruled by ideals, but by 
their material interests.’’ The same philosopher now 
confesses himself in error about ‘‘the international 
community of cultural work.’’ 


No sooner had his Fatherland inaugurated this by 
wholesale assassination at sea, than President Wilson 
—before America declared war—did the obvious thing. 
‘* We have asked (he told Congress) the co-operation 
of other neutral Governments; but I fear none of them 
have thought it wise to join us in any common course 
of action.”’ Yet all of them had their ships destroyed 
and their citizens drowned. Norway lost one-third of 
her entire mercantile marine. Holland had seven ves 
sels smashed in a single day. : 


Apparently there was no such thing left as a casus 
belli. The sangre con fuego of proud Spain was now 


very snow-broth; upon the fervour of old Castille 
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silencio de la noche fria of which Calderon spoke. 
Denmark was making enormous profits. ‘‘ Our 
national income,’’ a leading trader said, ‘‘ is double 
We have too much money; people don’t 
know what to do with it. That accounts for all the 
bling in shipping shares.’’ One year of the war 
lifted the receipts of the United Shipping Company of 
Copenhagen from £490,380 to £1,739,080! 

“My policy,’’ King Gustav of Sweden declared to 
the party leaders of the Riksdag, ‘‘ has always aimed 
at keeping Our country outside the conflict.’’ It was 
a dificult task. The sane voice of Hjalmar Branting, 
the Socialist leader, was drowned by the Activists, 
who were mad for war—on the German side! Stock- 
holm journals like the Afton-Bladet, might have been 
published in Berlin, so fervid was their Teuton 
advocacy. The Archbishop of Upsala defended the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and sent his son to serve in 
the Kaiser’s Army. 

Sven Hedin, Adrian Molin and Pontus Fahlbeck; 
the veteran historian, Harold Hjarne, and above all, 
Professor Rudolf Kjellén, these were ardent cham- 
pions of the German cause. So were the Army and 
Navy Staffs, and the entire bureaucracy of Sweden. 
“The fate of England,’’ predicted the egregious 
Kjellén in 1916, ‘‘ will be that of Atlantis, of Babylon. 
and of pagan Rome.’’ Meanwhile his country was 
shipping millions of tons of iron ore to the shell-fac- 
tories of our enemy—and looking to the United States 
for fresh supplies until Wilson declared his embargo. 

We need not dwell upon the facts and figures which 
our Admiralty published, showing the immense in- 
crease in neutral imports, obviously destined for Ger- 
many. And when their own people went short, what 
a wail arose from the “‘ little nations ’’’ about Britain’s 
cruel ‘‘navalism.’’ Our Minister of Blockade put the 
matter plainly. ‘‘ If the neutrals suffer,’’ he said, ‘‘ it 
is because they yield to the desire for gain, and sell 
their own necessaries at abnormal profit to the 
Germans.’’ 

Then came a still louder grievance—the requisition- 
ing of neutral shipping. ‘* What alternative had the 
Allies??? Sir Worthington Evans put to the United 
States. ‘‘It was obvious they must either claim the 
ancient right of angary or supinely permit 
the enemy to win the war, through unrestricted sub- 
marine destruction.’’ 

Here let us note that there was sharp conflict be- 
tween the neutral Governments and the masses of their 
own people. The bulk of the Swedes were, it any- 
thing, anti-German. They saw mountains of cotton 
on the Gottenburg quays, whilst the price of a shirt 
was almost at Vienna’s level. No wonder Mayor 
Lindhagen, of Stockholm, raised the Socialist cry: 
“Long live the Republic !’’—and that in the court- 
yard of King Gustav’s own palace! 

In Spain matters are still more critical at this hour, 
and Catalonia—that abiding storm-centre—bids fair to 
break away. Before us as we write is a bitter cartoon 
from the ‘‘ Esquelld ’’ of Barcelona, showing Spain as 
a minstrel-mendicant by the way-side, with a big card 
on his breast : Ciego—Sordo—Mudo (blind, deaf and 
dumb) in the face of unexampled humiliation. Again, 
there is serious cleavage between Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Court and the masses of the Dutch people, of whom 
perhaps five-sixths had no sympathy whatever with 

many’s outrageous methods of war. 

The Dutch were indignant, but the fate of Belgium 
at their door was a standing deterrent : Jam proximus 
So Holland remained a Sinn Feiner 
—and incidentally the ex-Kaiser’s Elba. Switzerland 
also was torn into camps and factions. The Play- 
ground of Europe became in part an international con- 
Valescent home for soldiers, in part an asylum for 
tefugees and German plotters and propagandists in 

three languages of the ancient republic. Switzer- 
land depends upon Germany for coal and iron. She 
was mercilessly bullied and squeezed; each faction of 
her people disputed shrilly in French, German and 
Italian, whilst rivers of blood and thousands of mil- 
lions of treasure were poured out in what President 
Wilson called Humanity’s War. 


There is no blinking these ugly facts. The military 
prestige of Germany—which has been a tradition on 
the Continent from the day of Frederick the Great to 
that of Wilhelm the Poltroon—blinded them all to the 
possibility of an Allied victory. And we know that 
the claims of the Supermen—all the swashbuckling and 
sabre-rattling—did make an awed impression, from 
the Scheldt to the Yang-tze. How amazed were the 
military mandarins of our inchoate ‘“‘ Ally,’’ China, 
when the German Chancellor begged Mr. Wilson to 
arrange a truce (Waffenstillstand)—‘‘ with a view to 
avoiding further bloodshed !’’ 

The time has not yet come for our Government to 
make known the embarrassments and perplexities 
caused during the war by the neutral nations; they 
have been very serious—military, political and 
economic. Quite deliberately, weighing the chances 
of all belligerents and their own interests, these 
nations made their choice—even refusing, as President 
Wilson tells us, to join in a moral protest against 
the lawless savagery of the world’s enemy. 

Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Montenegro—these 
small nations had drawn the sword, and suffered in the 
cause. ‘‘Well, more fool they,’’ said the trafficking or 
timorous Six. In South America, Argentina was only 
restrained from joining us by the obstinate resistance 
of her President, Hippolyto Irigoyen. Chile’s attitude 
remains a mystery to this day. These two Republics 
broke away from the ‘“‘ A, B, C,’’ entente of Latin- 
America; for Brazil declared war, and assisted the 
United States in preparing a black list of Teuton trade, 
which amounted to $3,000,000,000. 

It is, therefore, clear that at the Peace Sessions the 
neutral nations will form a category apart, even as 
they were apart during a conflict of unparallelled cost. 
Strategically, the neutrals have important international 
problems, such as the navigation of the Scheldt (Hol- 
land) and the Aaland Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia 
(Sweden). It was the fortification of the last-named 
group, by Tsarist Russia, which aroused the hatred 
and fear of the Stockholm Government and its Berlin- 
trained Army. 

These and other questions must be settled with a 
firm hand. And the neutrals, who refused us all aid. 
will metaphorically wait outside, hat in hand, while 
major matters are being adjusted—as we hope, for all 
time. We are much mistaken if there is not plain 
speaking on this subject from Mr. Wilson himself at 
Versailles. Certainly France will not mince her words, | 
as we know from Alfred Loisy’s denunciation of Papal 
neutrality—‘‘ an authority which professes to have 
been established by Christ to point the way of 
righteousness and justice to all the nations.”’ 

The pose of the Pope, by the way, was raised in the 
House of Commons—of course, by an Irish member, 
who spoke of a secret treaty with Italy, which ‘‘ im- 
posed unjust and impolitic restrictions on the poten- 
tial activities of the Holy See.” 

‘* The Peace Conference,’’ Lord Robert Cecil replied 
shortly, ‘‘ will be held between the belligerent Powers. 
They, and they only, will be allowed to attend.’’ 


DEMOBILISATION PROBLEMS. 
II.—TuHe WacGeEs SCRAMBLE. 


+ 3 HE wages position has finally to be considered 
before an adequate estimate of the war changes 
can be reached. But at any rate it should be recorded 
to the debit side of labour :— 
(a) that trade-union practices and customs had 
been surrendered, 
b) that the right to strike had been removed, 
c) that freedom of movement had been restricted, 
(d) that hours of labour had been increased to 
a formidable extent, 
(e) that new machinery and new methods had 
been introduced, 
(f) that conditions of living had _ rapidly 
deteriorated while the cost had steadily in- 
creased. 
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It is necessary to weigh all these facts if labour’s 
attitude to demobilisation problems is to be under- 
stood. It is perhaps superfluous to add that unless 
that attitude is sympathetically understood by a recog- 
nition of its root causes demobilisation problems will 
be insoluble. 

This is the debit side of labour’s account. 


On the credit side is the change in the wages posi- 
tion. The outstanding facts about wages from the 
munitions point of view is not so much that some men 
and a very few women have received extraordinarily 
high wages, but that practically all men and women 
engaged on this work have received adequate and con- 
tinuous wages. Three grim ghosts were laid in the 
munitions trades—the ghost of under-employment, the 
ghost of unemployment, and the ghost of the sweated 
wage. Here and there, no doubt, some casual spectre 
found a way into a small shop, but it is fair to say 
generally that for nearly four years they had, in the 
munitions trades, beaten their old and malignant 
power. 


If labour had rested content throughout with a 
reasonable increase to meet the cost of living and with 
some general modifications in standard rates where 
the pre-war level had been comparatively low, the 
wages problem might have been comparatively easy to 
solve on demobilisation. Labour was, however, on 
the whole, not prepared to limit its demands. It was 
true that employment was continuous, but it was 
equally true that for comfort in war time mere bonuses 
were not adequate. The cost of living rose almost 
day by day. Labour, in face of dividends announced 
by all sorts of companies that had sprung into life in 
the war, did not remember that if the cost of living 
was high for the civilian it was a very low cost beside 
the cost of dying which the soldier and sailor were un- 
grudgingly paying. The result was the wages 
scramble. 


The scramble was due to four principal causes. In 
the first place pre-war wages had varied on the same 
work, not only from district to district, but from town 
to town, and within a town from shop to shop. This 
variety led to confusion and resentment when on the 
one hand men were moving rapidly from one part of 
the country to another, and when on the other the 
incidence of the increased cost of living was uniform. 
The second and third causes were two sides of the 


.same trouble. The enormous increase in production 


combined with the operation of the Military Service 
Acts created what amounted to a famine in certain 
classes of skilled men in the engineering and ship- 
building trades. Fitters, turners, millwrights, skilled 
toolroom hands, boilermakers, and shipwrights could 
demand, and after the abolition of Section 7 of the 
Munitions of War Act, 1915, did not hesitate to 
demand, wages which their position enabled them to 
receive. On their side employers were only too ready 
to induce men to leave one another’s employment by 
the offer of high wages. The operation first of the 
excess profits provisions of the Munitions of War Acts 
and then of the Finance Acts removed the ordinary 
economic check, so that a position arose when, sub- 
ject only to the reductions imposed by the Munitions 
of War Acts, skilled men demanded and employers 
were ready to concede wages that bore very little rela- 
tion to pre-war standards and sometimes little enough 
to the value of work done. 


To these three causes was added a fourth—the dis- 
crepancy which often existed between the skilled time 
worker’s rate and the rate of the less skilled man 
working by his side on a system of payment by results. 
The Government’s attempt to remove this discrepancy 
and to restore some balance by the gift of a 124 per 
cent. bonus to time-workers is remembered. The 
attempt failed, but its failure was due rather to the 
atmosphere of the scramble than to any genuine fault 
in the proposal. Two things made its failure inevit- 
able. The first was that employers all over the coun- 
try were purchasing adherence to systems of payment 
by results by fixing piece-work prices, which made the 


system of payment by results look to the pre-war rate 
fixer as though they were the results of delirium. 

And in the second place there was (and this is the 
fifth cause of the wages scramble) always before the 
eyes of labour, the sight of the profiteer. Here again 
the same journals which, with even-handed vitupera- 
tion abused the striker and the profiteer, did not fail 
to trouble the pool where labour—“ sick ’’ in the collo- 
quial sense—waited for the angel to appear to touch 
the waters with healing. The prints in question pro- 
duced, ‘instead of the angel, a fat devil with protruding 
eyes and money bags—labelled profiteer—who stirred 
the waters to some tune, poisoning them and maki 
labour ‘‘ sicker ’’ than ever. No doubt there was 
profiteering and no doubt labour would in any case 
have tried to secure a wage return. The journals in 
question at any rate took care with their genera! 
desire to expose the truth, that each side should see 
the worst of the other, with consequences that if they 
did not foresee they could at any rate denounce. 

It is unnecessary to explore what actually happened 
in the wages scramble. The result, however, is that 
wages higher than ever in the history of the country 
are, not because of the extravagance, but because of 
the variety, and the spirit of grab and suspicion they 
have provoked, a greater element of difficulty even 
than the causes touched on before. Nor must it be 
supposed that the Wages Act, recently passed by the 
Government, ended this difficulty. It did not pretend 
to end it. It hoped to suspend it, but the difficulty 
will be very much in the picture right through the 
period of demobilisation. 

Labour then has its troubles, and if no reference has 
been made to the repercussive effects of foreign revo- 
lutions and to revolutionary activities at home it is 
not because they are ignored. It is because if the em- 
ployer is wise, and the State still wiser, revolution will 
lose on the British tongue the continental roll of the 
‘*R,”’ indeed, lose the ‘‘R’’ altogether. For salva- 
tion here is the sound British instinct which knows 
that if ‘‘ R’s’’ of this sort grow longer, life becomes 
not only short, but also brutish and nasty. Wisdom 
is required, and again patience. 

The war has dealt drastically with the munitions 
employer. It has changed his product, altered his 
machinery, rebuilt his shop, controlled his prices and 
his materials and, most drastic of all, controlled, though 
to a limited extent, the management of his business. 
From the demobilisation point of view, all these are 
vitally important factors. They may be grouped 
under these heads :— 


(1) the change in the shop, 
(2) prices and materials, 
(3) the State control, 


though this last point, to a certain extent, brings us 
to the consideration of the combined point of view, 
that of employers and employed, and also the point of 
view of the State. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF IT. 


HE problem of demobilisation is primarily, of 
course, an economic problem. The urgent needs 
of the country—its food supply, its shipping, its 
industries—have first of all to be considered, and 
process will be largely governed by these needs. But 
the problem has also another side, from many points 
of view equally important, of which those in authority 
should not allow themselves to lose sight in the stress 
of economic readjustment. This is its human, oF 
psychological side. An Army is, after all, com 
of human beings, and to each of these human beings 
demobilisation is a matter of vital personal interest. 
Much will depend in the near future on the manner in 
which our military authorities grapple with this very 
delicate problem. Any lack of sympathy or imagina- 
tion, any suspicion of Prussianism or rigidity, may 
have grave consequences and may react upon the 
smooth and expeditious settlement of economic diffi- 
culties. It is not alone in the countries of the enemies 
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that demobilisation may prove a menace. It may 
ve a very real peril in our own. 

The first essential, if the problem is to be met in 
the right spirit, is that our military chiefs should rid 
themselves of all traditional ideas derived from the old 
Regular Army and should remember that the Army, as 
it is at present constituted, is a Citizen Army. 
Though clad in khaki for the tinie being, it is civilian 
at heart. Its interests are all centred in civil life and, 
as soon as its work is completed, its whole attention 
will be turned to the prospect of resuming its old ways 
of living. It must be taken for granted that every 
man, now serving in the Army, is anxious to return 
to civil life as soon as possible, and there must be no 
feeling in any quarter that the War Office is either un- 
willing to recognise this desire or likely to throw 
obstacles in the way of its speedy realisation. It should 
be made plain to every soldier that, as soon as such 
pressing requirements as shipping and raw materials 
have been met, his chance will come; and all vague 
talk of ‘‘ we may have to keep men for two or three 
years ’’ must be banished. The War Office does not, 
as regards its reputation for human insight and elas- 
ticity, stand particularly high in the public esteem. 
It is encumbered, from the start, with a considerable 
onus of suspicion. It has therefore to be very care- 
ful that, at a time when the psychology of the Army 
is the supreme matter for study, it avoids anything 
that is likely to confirm this suspicion in the popular 
mind. The public will be in no mood to tolerate the 
retention of any man in the Army against his will, 
beyond the period absolutely necessary from a military 
point of view, or to meet urgent economic needs. 

Meanwhile, however, it is clear that demobilisation, 
no matter how swiftly and smoothly it may be taken in 
hand, will yet require time for its completion. And 
this raises the very important question of the handling 
of the Army during the period of waiting. This is a 
matter for the General Staff, in the first instance, and 
perhaps in an even higher degree, so far as the daily 
life of the troops is concerned, for all Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers under their command. It 
should be clearly realised that, with the end of the war, 
certain changes may reasonably be introduced into the 
everyday ordering of Army life. There should be a 
general cessation of ‘‘ hard and fast’’ training pro- 
grammes, route marches should be very sparingly 
inflicted, and every effort should be made to abolish 
the more boring and unpalatable forms of military 
routine. In place of these, attention should be con- 
centrated rather on education, physical fitness, and 
healthy recreation. There should be plenty of music, 
and plenty of regular leave. There is no reason why 
the life of men, awaiting demobilisation, should be 
unattractive. Much, in fact, depends on making it 
attractive and on relaxing its rigidities in any way 
which will be healthy and not subversive of discipline. 
Here again the problem is*largely one of tact and 
commonsense. A ‘‘sticky’’ Commanding Officer, 
wedded to war-time traditions and incapable of ad- 
justing himself to changing circumstances, will 
probably prove unequal to the situation and may do a 
great deal of harm. Such a man should be relieved 
of his responsibilities. He is not of the type 
demanded by the exigencies of the moment, and he 
should go. 

Another point which is to be recommended—trivial 
perhaps at first sight, yet important in the period of 
transition—is that all ranks, when on leave, should 
be allowed to wear plain clothes. This would have a 
marked effect in convincing the Army that demobilisa- 
tion was ‘‘ in the air.”’ 
ing with tradition and would show that the authorities 
recognised the underlying civil status of the troops 
under their command and were doing all they could 
to effect their return to civil life. Concurrent with this 
change should be the establishment, on some Terri- 
torial basis of bureaux to deal with individual cases, 
Where the claim for speedy demobilisation, on com- 
passionate grounds, would appear to be well-grounded. 

functions of a bureau of this kind would lie out- 


It would be a genuine break- © 


side the ordinary mechanism of demobilisation and 
would be essentially ‘‘human’’ in character. The 
only sons of widows, married men with large families, 
men who had been wounded more than three times and 
those of the new military age—men like these could 
apply to such a bureau for compassionate considera- 
tion; and the fact that their cases would be considered 
on a domestic, as distinguished from an occupational, 
basis, would introduce a much needed “‘ humanising’’ 
touch into a process which is necessarily in some 
danger of becoming too abstract and mechanical, if 
only on account of the numbers to be dealt with. 

There is, of course, another type of case in which 
the same personal consideration should be shown, 
although in an opposite direction. There will be many 
men, particularly officers, who will not wish to be 
demobilised until they feel that the change to civil life 
can be made with advantage. This will apply both to 
older and to younger men and is purely a matter of 
personal circumstances. The Military Secretary 
would be wise if, forgetting the impulse to do every- . 
thing by hard and fast rule, he exercises discrimination 
in such cases. No man should be forced out of thé 
Army against his will, just as no man should be ke 
in it against his will, longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Is it too much to hope that, in these and similar 
ways, the military authorities will show themselves 
sufficiently human and sufficiently adaptable to handle, 
with skill and success, a problem which, if tackled with 
the wrong spirit, may prove more serious than many 
people are inclined to suspect? 


THE BRITISH TELEPHONE. 


ECONSTRUCTION is very badly needed for the 
telephone in Great Britain. It has always been 
treated like a toy and as being of subsidiary import- 
ance to telegrams; though it is obviously in most 
cases a far more satisfactory means of communication. 
In any other country we should long ago have had 
automatic exchanges. 

One must of course allow for the faults of sub- 
scribers. In many business firms the youngest office- 
boy or the most imbecile member of the staff is 
entrusted with the duties of the telephone. This creates 
grave trouble, for any subscriber who tries to grease 
the wheels by personally attending to it. He is often 
requested to spell his name three or four times, to the 
satisfaction of Mr. X’s office-boy, and then rudely 
commanded to wait until Mr. X condescends to arrive. 
This experience is further aggravated when he is sum- 
moned to answer a call from a ‘‘ call office.’’ The 
bureaucratic pedantry of telephoning from a call office 
is incredible to anyone who has not read the portentous 
regulations which have to be observed in the process. 

We are, of course, always being told that the pre- 
sent condition of the telephone service is due to the 
war. This is not wholly true. There are no new 
troubles; we suffer from the old troubles magnified. 
The Post Office is as niggardly and unreasonable with 
its servants as a department like the Ministry of Muni- 
tions is prodigal. It naturally follows that the best 
operators went to the spending sort of Government 
department and that the telephone service has been 
filled with incompetent and sometimes uncivil opera- 
tors. If the Treasury were allowed to exercise control 
over the new bureaucracy the older departments would 
get a better chance. 

There is, at any rate, no excuse for war finance in 
time of peace. War finance can only be excused on 
the ground that there is no time to haggle in an emer- 
gency, and its logical result is the spectacle of a village 
idiot receiving £4 a week for pretending to clean the 
village street. That must now be abolished, while at 
the same time Post Office servants must be better 
treated. 

For the telephone as at present worked has baleful 
results on human society. It destroys friendships, leads 
to grand and solemn dignitaries being unwittingly in- 
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sulted, and betrays no end of secrets. The Government 
will probably consider itself justified in maintaining the 
same system of espionage which was certainly useful 
in war time. But it is wearisome for the ordinary sub- 
scriber to be switched on to an interminable conversa- 
tion about bales of wool or even more intimate subjects. 
For some mysterious reason it is as difficult to get dis- 
entangled from these confidences as it is to obtain the 
attention of the Exchange after getting a wrong num- 
ber or the engaged signal. The operator seems quite 
determined not to give the subscriber a chance of 
retrieving a mistake which is, after all, not his own. 

Perhaps it is due to the fixed conviction of many 
operators that no conversation ought to take less than 
ten minutes, and that it is an outrage to demand more 
than one number in this time. Yet a busy man with 
next to no clerks may very well want a number of 
calls in a short time in order to fix appointments, 
especially on a Saturday morning. Much no doubt 
depends on the individual operator. Some operators 
are wonderfully alert and attentiveeven now. But even 
when they are, it is extremely difficult at all times to 
obtain the attention of the supervisor. 

Domestic servants have much to answer for. The 
older generation regard the use of the telephone as a 
kind of magic which no one should expect them to 
learn. The younger generation often regard it as an 
outrage to be expected to answer the telephone, and 
then ‘‘cannot hear,’’ which means that they will not 
pay any attention to what is said. This didnot happen 
in the United States, according to the writer’s experi- 
ence in 1899, and it seems a pity that children should 
not be taught in the national schools to pronounce 
words clearly and to listen carefully. At present 
75 per cent. of the population seem to be wool-gather- 
ing all day from something like sheer mental indolence. 

The telephone problem particularly affects the rural 
question. The solitude of the country is better tem- 
pered by the telephone than by any amount of ‘‘ electric 
power ’’; yet even the Coalition do not seem to have 
grasped this important fact. In an American village 
a telephone is as normal to a cottage as a door-bell ; 
and there is no reason why it should be only a rich 
man’s luxury in Great Britain. The obstruction to 
rural telephones is stupid and not very explicable, 
except on the ground of bureaucratic indolence. 

Indolence, in fact, is at the root of all evil in this 
country, and it may be even more dangerous in the 
moment of victory than at any other time. The British 
brain is the best in the world when it is roused to 
action, though even then it only works in spurts. 
As Havelock Ellis has shown, the English are essen- 
tially dreamy. In business and finance the Scottish or 
Jewish brain is usually superior and it is always more 
energetic. Other countries do not produce Shake- 
speares or Newtons, but they do produce better finan- 
ciers, traders, and practical workers. If, however, the 
telephone can be made what it ought to be, it will be 
one symptom of improvement, and it will cultivate a 
habit of prompt attention in the population at large. 
There is no reason why our Navy should be the only 
flawless achievement of our race in the sphere of prac- 
tical intelligence. 


ON THE DETERIORATION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 


it happens that some particular 

play calls for a second view. Often when we have 
been led to visit a play a second time, more especially 
if it be a good play, we have been struck with a remark- 
able circumstance—namely that the play in question, 
like Orsino’s music, ‘‘ is not so good now as it was 
before.’’ We do not mean by this that a second 
acquaintance reveals unsuspected limitations in the 
original production, but that the production itself has 
deteriorated. 

At first sight this seems against all probability. 
Surely, you would think, a production must improve 
after the first night. The company get to know their 


parts better; they have become more sure of them- 
selves; they have learnt to play more helpfully to- 
gether; they are less likely to be put out of time and 
countenance by unexpected applause; they will have 
discovered flaws which only a public performance can 
reveal; they will have carried out those processes 
known to the profession as “ pulling the thing to- 
gether’’ and ‘‘getting it across.’’ All this is true 
enough. But when we are dealing with plays which 
depend for their appeal upon character or upon a por- 
trayal of manners or upon any matters which in a 
reasonable dramatic world are regarded as fit subjects 
for drama, the improvements which result from a pub- 
lic repetition of the play are usually counter-weighted 
by results not included in the above catalogue. 

If you watch any good production upon any night 
but the first night (when the audience is a picked audi- 
ence of experts), you will observe that the good things 
are enjoyed in silence by the more intelligent members 
of the audience, whereas things not so good are 
enjoyed, but not in silence, by those who are less dainty 
in their pleasures. Watch, for example, Mr. Miles 
Malleson at the Court Theatre in the part of Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. Mr. Malleson is best in the 
scene where he listens to Sir Toby reading the letter of 
challenge. You will behold on Sir Andrew’s face all 
the silly pride of the author, an intense anxiety that no 
point should be missed, an eager solicitude that each 
sentence should be well received. This is one of the 
best-produced scenes of the play and is greatly enjoyed 
by its devotees. But their enjoyment is a quiet enjoy- 
ment. Shortly after, however, Sir Andrew, clapped 
suddenly upon the shoulder by Fabian, collapses upon 
the floor. This is pure horse-play. It is neither illu- 
minating nor necessary, but from the audience we hear 
a shout of laughter. Exactly the same thing happens 
in Sir Toby’s case. Mr. Arthur Whitby gives us acting 
of the first quality as he listens to Feste singing of 
love at sweet-and-twenty. The audience is silently 
grateful. A little later Sir Toby fails to find his chair 
and tumbles to the floor. The joy of the audience is 
loud. So is it always with audiences, or for that 
matter with any concourse of people. The good things 
are accepted quietly by the good people; things not so 
good provoke noisy acclamation from the less judicious. 

The result of this upon any production which finds 
favour with the public and runs for any length of time 
is bound to be a gradual broadening and coarsening 
of the treatment, unless a vigilant and stern discipline 
is maintained by the original producer. The broad 
points inevitably become broader in natural response 
to the more vocal delight of onlookers who make their 
feelings unmistakably known. The more delicate 
touches, passing without loud recognition, become 
gradually subordinated to the broader interpretation. 
Even though they remain as good as ever, they cease 
to fill so important a part in the scheme; and some- 
times they are even sacrificed outright to the appar- 
ently more popular appeal. The public has usurped a 
hand in the production, and the public Which inter- 
venes is the public which laughs aloud when Sir Toby 
or Sir Andrew falls down and not the public which 
delights in Sir Andrew taking pride in his foolish letter 
or Sir Toby recollecting an honourable and ardent 
youth. 

In the acting of Shakespeare we have to reckon not 
only with the tendency of any one production to 
broaden as the days go by, we have also to reckon 
with three centuries of tradition in which certain popu- 
lar features have been invented and retained rather 
because they have evoked applause and laughter from 
generations of playgoers than because they were really 
a part of Shakespeare’s intention, or were approved 
by his more discreet admirers. One of the many 
reasons why Shakespeare is often so needlessly dis- 
appointing in our theatres (we are not aiming here at 
Mr. Fagan’s ‘Twelfth Night,’ which we have wit- 
nessed several times with unabated pleasure) is that 
many of his characters, corrupted by stage tradition, 
have lost much of their original delicacy of outline and 
faultless veracity on the public stage. The stage 
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Polonius is invariably a caricature of Shakespeare’s 
Polonius. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, offered by Shake- 
speare as an ordinary empty-headed man of fashion, 
becomes a congenital idiot. Jaques, a fine satire upon 
the shallow sentimentalist turned cynic, is usually por- 
trayed as a wise philosopher. Where Shakespeare has 
himself erred upon the side of extravagance, his suc- 
cessive interpreters have exaggerated the offence till 
we often find ourselves face to face with a downright 
burlesque. Consider, for example, Malvolio. Shake- 
speare took Malvolio a little too far. But he realised 
what he was doing and apologised for it more than 

Toby: I’st possible? 

Fabian: If this were placed upon the stage now I 

could condemn it as an improbable fiction.’’ 

But Shakespeare’s Malvolio is plain, unvarnished truth 
beside some of our stage Malvolios. Always the most 
effective scene, the scene most loudly enjoyed by the 
public, is Malvolio’s approach to Olivia. His yellow 
stockings and his kissing of the hand carry more 
weight with the more articulate part of the audience 
than all the antecedent evidence of solid worth or the 
subsequent tragic shattering of his amazing dream. 
Mr. Waring, who is so excellent in much that he does 
at the Court Theatre, yields to the tradition in this; 
and, where he should soften his author’s extravagance, 
emphasises and develops it in accordance with genera- 
tions of practice. The consequence is that we go 
home wondering whether Malvolio is really true to 
nature—a doubt which is only resolved in Shakespeare’s 
favour by renewing our direct acquaintance with the 
book and perceiving how Shakespeare has excused and 
explained just those slightly excessive touches in the 
character which the player invariably exaggerates past 
all apology. 

One of the reasons why Mr. Fagan has made such 
a success with ‘ Twelfth Night’ is that he has as far 
as possible ignored the traditions accumulated by the 
play in the course of its theatrical history. Every 


' producer of Shakespeare should start from the text as 


though no one had ever produced the play before. 
Thus only can the process be checked whereby Shake- 
speare’s characters are degraded and made to exceed 
the modesty of nature. Sir Toby Belch has “‘ slowly 
broadened down from precedent to precedent ’’ under 
the influence of tradition. Mr. Whitby, ignoring tradi- 
tion, restores for us the fallen scholar, the tarnished 
gentleman, but a gentleman still, the man of sense and 
breeding and perception, the soldier whose best 
qualities have been corrupted by idleness and a lean 
purse. Such a restoration of Shakespeare’s Sir Toby 
gets back to Shakespeare by ignoring that other figure 
created by centuries of applause and laughter—the 
merely jolly toper whose most successful stroke of 
humour is to sit down on a chair where the chair does 
not quite happen to be. So is it with all theatrical 
characters in cases where the public has been able to 
usurp the function of producer. The public is not 
essentially without discretion, but invariably it seems 
so because the ‘‘ Empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound.’’ ‘‘I can resist anything but temptation,’’ says 
someone in one of Wilde’s comedies. The actor can 
resist anything but applause. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


YOUNG NATIONS IN A HURRY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy ReEviEw. 


Sir,—Whatever its attendant evils the war yet had 
these atoning attributes—that, springing from a 
genuine moral issue, it solved that issue and with a 
completeness usually confined to the last chapters of 
plays. 

The pity therefore is the greater that it appears to be 


_ giving way to a crop of self-assertions on the part of 


smaller peoples who, in love with that idol of the time 
“direct action,’’ are unwilling to shed their war-paint. 
Certain of them seem motived by mere impatience 


race-greed masked (appropriately, in the words of Sinn 
Fein) as ‘‘ sacred egoism.’’ Now one can compre- 
hend the attitude of the little peoples who, having 
lived through frustrate years, in a fever of 
opportunism, grab disputed territories that they may 
present the Peace Congress with accomplished titles 
to ultimate possession. They fear that, should they 
be passive, they will be ‘‘crushed in the clash of 
jarring claims,’’ and therefore—thinking materially, 
possibly with a retrospective eye on past methods of 
settlement—they are making excursions (with bayonet) 
into ‘‘real politik’’ which can only embarrass the 
Allies at the great accompt. 

Make allowances as we will, the tendency will need 
to be resisted like the pestilence it is, unless ‘‘ discord 
fell’ is to be sown and fresh rivalries set on their feet. 
It is for the Allies to apprise one and all who are jump- 
ing claims that the moral code of Klondike will not 
run at the Peace Congress, and that the best place for 
blood now is not on unredeemed soil but in the veins 
of sensible men who know how to wait a month or 
two. 

The war-slogans of Czech, Croat, the Slav races 
generally, the Pole, Lithuanian and Ruthenian are 
spreading a wide circle of unrest, and aspiring to pre- 
judge by violence the decision of the Powers who have 
really brought tyranny prone. 

Indeed, to all this anti-climax of guerilla warfare 
one can cite only one exception so far, that of Greece. 
The mainspring of its resistance to the impulse to 
snatch its unredeemed soil is M. Venezelos, who, 
following the advice of Euripides, is content 

‘* to stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait, 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate.” 

So remarkable a proof of Hellenic sanity and adult 
political thinking will be lost on no mature judgment. 
What it must cost in mental sweat, in the very midst 
of the scramble for the prizes, may be imagined. It 
does not ‘‘ make up”’ as a sentimental picture for the 
politician with the cinema mind; but—‘‘ they also 
serve.”’ At the lowest, it has freed the Allies 
from serious embarrassments. 

The age does not always regard self-discipline as a 
virtue. But if justice be not quite gagged at the 
Peace Congress, the correct attitude of Greece, in face 
of immense temptations and the voice ‘‘ Come over to 
Macedonia, and help us,’’ will be requited. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Bryton. 


THE EX-KAISER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—-The jurists of the associated powers seem to 
experience no iittle difficulty in deciding what law and 
procedure are best suited for dealing with the case of 
the ex-Kaiser. May I be allowed to suggest that 
what was fe-merly known as ‘‘ Lydford Law *’ would 
furnish a satisfactory precedent? It is thus described 
—I quote from memory—by a contemporary poet, 
of Tavistock : 

! oft I’ve heard of Lydford Law, 
i gw in th» morn they hang and draw, 
give the judgment after. 
\t first I woncered at it much, 
iut socn I found the matter such 
As ga’ - no cause for laughter.”’ 


Yours obediently, 
H. G. W. H. 


“THE ORGY OF WAR.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—If it is a pleasure to read the outspoken 
remarks of ‘‘ Prcfessional Man” and ‘‘ Not a Noble 
Woman”’ in your recent issues, it is with a feeling 
approaching to shame that one is compelled to more 
than endorse what amounts to a merited condemna- 
tion of the misguided and culpable ‘‘ temporary 
insanity ’’—may it be only temporary—from which 
thousands in this country would appear to be suffering 
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when they write, read and talk such crass idiocy re- 
garding the soi-disant ‘‘ patriotism’’ and “‘ nobility ’’ 
of British women as meets the eye and offends the 
intellect when one takes up the daily newspapers. 

It is almost incredible that a nation which prides 
itself.on its reserve and well-balanced ‘judgment should 
be afflicted with such mental aberration as makes it 
create an atmosphere of what it is pleased to call 
** self-sacrifice ’ tasntcids sentimentality would be a 
more correct term), round the girl who for the last 
four years has been earning high wages for protecting 
herself from the ravishing Hun, or taking up what she 
calls ‘‘ war-work’’ for the sake of a love or flirtation 
and associated giddiness, which the freer and more 
licensed life has made it possible to indulge. 

Naturally enough, the pre-war feminine idlers and 
domestic servants are unwilling to revert to their old 
position and the life associated therewith. Unfortun- 
ately, the Government and people of this country, 
instead of attempting to restrain and check the ridicul- 
ous—and worse than ridiculous—notions of these 
women, is pandering to and deliberately encouraging 
them. As evidence of this, one has only to read the 
unbalanced trash that fills so many pages of the popu- 
lar’ newspapers. 

We are told that we must adapt ourselves, carry out 
the political, social and industrial reforms and 
improvements (sic) which will be demanded as a well- 
earned right by the women returning from the war 
zones and those relinquishing their waz-time appoint- 
ments and positions at home. Is it possible to hold 
and encourage ideas more obviously contrary to fact, 
unprejudiced political theory and the common exper- 
ience of every-day life? 

I write, not as an isolated misogynist, but as one 
who, for a considerable period, has had opportunities 
of first-hand observation of that product of the Great 
War—the female ‘‘ war-worker.’’ It is more than 
probable that many of our prominent politicians, who 
at present are in their speeches magnifying the part 
to be played by the erstwhile female war-worker in the 
scheme of ‘‘ National Reconstruction,’’ mentally con- 
demn the whole affair as being impracticable and 
wildly extravagant. 
vote in the impending General Election, they fear at 
present to give utterance to what must be, in many 
cases, their real opinions. 

If an unbiassed opinion is desired of the aspect 
assumed at the present moment by the ‘‘ woman ques- 
tion,”” go to the large scale employer of labour. His 
verdict will differ somewhat in essentials from that of 
the intoxicated populace and its Press. 

One is. inclined to t that your correspondents, 
** Professional Man’’ and ‘‘ Not a Noble Woman,”’ 
have written over a non-de-plume; the authorship of 
otherwise open and outspoken publication of good 
sense ‘need not be hidden under the proverbial 
*“‘bushel.’’ Such candid admission of fact is—for 
those (including the female ‘‘war-worker’’) who 
profit, and, in short, ‘‘ move and have their being’”’ 
by the reverse—fortunately rare. 

Yours truly, 

E. Austin HINTON. 

Comyn View, 
Warwick. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF DIVORCE REFORM. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Srr,—Once upon a time there was a good King 
Edward—the seventh Edward in fact—and he ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission on Matrimonial Causes, 
which after much labour delivered a voluminous Report, 
upon which a fearfully wonderful Bill was drafted, 
which was referred to Committee where it got safely 
pigeon-holed and forgotten. Then the Great War 
started, and a celebrated literary man, connected with 
an Association concerned with Divorce Reform, by 
and with the advice of others, some of whom had no 
more actual practical knowledge of the subject than he 
himself had, caused a very badly drafted Bill to be 
introduced, whicb in turn was referred to Committee. 


In need, however, of the female | 


Some of us submitted amendments to the Committee 
the effect of which was that the scene was shifted to 
the House of Lords, where a gentleman extremely 
learned in certain branches of the Law, but without the 
least experience of the subject in question, introduced 


a Bill. That was a serious strategical error, because 
anyone with any knowledge should have known that 
the Clerical opposition would be fatal to the success of 
the measure. The Bill was rejected on the second read- 
ing almost as a matter of course, and that is the 
present position of affairs. 

The only rational thing to do now is to introduce a 
similar Bill in the Commons, but it will again be a fatal 
error of judgment, if the Bill that is to be introduced 
in the Commons is complicated. At the moment the 
pressing need is to submit a Bill in the Commons con- 
verting into divorces existing decrees and orders of 
separations. An act upon those lines would probably 
enable something like a million persons to contract 
fresh matrimonial alliances and undoubtedly be a check 
upon immorality, disease and illegitimacy. These 
separated people have had their cases inquired into by 
Courts of Law, which have found that for one reason 
or another the persons whom they have separated 
ought to be separated. If such a measure passes the 
Commons, it is bound to become law in time, whatever 
opposition it may encounter when it reaches the Lords. 

As a rule, the ‘‘ short Act of Parliament’ is a 
dangerous speculation, but this is a case in which 
there is no element of speculation. There is one 
clear issue to be decided, and there is not the least 
reason why it should not be decided directly the new 
Parliament assembles. It is true that there will be 
many serious and vital points to be put to candidates 
for the new Parliament, but I submit that one question 
to be put to them should be: ‘‘If elected, will you 
support and vote for such a reform of thé divorce laws 
as shall enable persons who have been separated by 
decrees or orders of Courts to marry forthwith?” | 
submit that there is no necessity to put the parties in 
these cases to the expense of further Court proceed- 
ings, and that an Act of Parliament on the lines which 
I have indicated is amply sufficient. 

If there is any attempt made to complicate the Bill by 
seeking to deal with any other cases than those in 
which decrees or orders have already been made, con- 
siderable and quite unnecessary delay will result, and 
that will mean playing into the hands of the opposition. 
Other causes for divorce can well be dealt with later, 
but let us deal with the pressing need of the moment. 

If it should be thought that there ought to be a time 
limit, let the Bill provide that the separation decree or 
order must have been in operation for not less than, 
say, two years, which is the present statutory period 
for desertion to support a petition. 


Yours obediently, 
A. BALE. 
45, Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 


Sir,—I think the idea of the ‘‘ Open Window "’ is 
derived from the Puritans, that anything disagreeable 


| is good and anything pleasant is wicked. 


People sit shivering, chilled on one side from the 
open window and baked on the other from the fire (no- 
body seefns to use screens to temper the heat and 
diffuse it). 

These people have chronic catarrhal complaints and 
bronchitis, and yet they tell us (who keep free of colds 
by keeping our house without draughts), that we are 
wrong. 

I have had one cold during the last ten years; will 
the Rev. F. W. Powell tell us how many he has had 
during the same period with his open window treat- 
ment? 

I think that any amount of wind, rain and snow, out 
of doors when taking exercise,does good, but a draught 
indoors at once gives throat and nose troubles, and 
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needless discomfort as well; a house should not be 
like a barn with the wind blowing through all the 
chinks. 
WALTER WINANS. 
Carlton Hotel, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE TAXI-CAB DRIVER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sirn,—When I was a much younger man one was 
always told if you had a grievance to write to The 
Times. But the grievance—if grievance it be—which 
| now have is not one that can well be ventilated by 
opinions, tossed to and fro in the columns of the daily 
press; but requires the more sedate and sober judg- 
ment of a journal such as THE Saturpay REvIEw, 
which, in my opinion—if I may be allowed to say so— 
reflects the best and most honest exposition of English 
public opinion of any weekly publication; as The 
Morning Post and The National Review do daily and 
monthly respectively. For these things are rapidly 
passing from the status of a personal grievance to the 
outward and very visible sign of national degradation 
and corruption. 

When I first retired, some five years ago, from a 
busy life spent in legal official duties in the Colonies, 
to settle in my old home, you courteously allowed me 
the privilege to vent my amazement and disgust at 
the selfishness and disregard of other peoples’ feelings 
so commonly shown by those who used motor cars 
in two letters called ‘‘The Tyranny of Noise’’ and 
“The Tyranny of Speed.’’ But in respect of the taxi- 
cab proper—as used then in London, at all events 
—it offended not either from undue noise or speed. 
The grievance as to the modern taxicab lies in its 
drivers—not in its owner. 

As the easiest exposition of this may I relate two 
recent experiences of my own? 

In September last I had occasion to go into the 
West of England, and on my return was temporarily 
held up by the Welsh railway strike, then extended, 
no doubt, by Bolshevistic tendencies to other parts of 
England. On arriving at Paddington station I was 
detained for close upon an hour without my porter be- 
ing able to get me a taxi-cab, though he crossed and 
recrossed from one side of the station to the other, his 
services thus being lost to his employers for that space 
of time. There were plenty of cabs, but as each set 
down the incoming passenger it appeared to me to 
pick and choose where it would go on its return 
journey. Only what they thought likely cases seemed 
to tempt them. One lady I noticed holding out money 
in her hand, apparently as a bribe, but even this was 
not efficacious! Finally, I had to put my luggage in 
the cloak-room, where next morning I fetched it in 
acab I had brought from my district. 

Again, last Monday I came up from Brighton with 
my wife, and remained outside Victoria station for 
one hour and a quarter before I prevailed upon the 
driver of a private cab to take us—our direction for- 
tunately being his—whilst our porter fruitlessly strove 
to persuade driver after driver to come our way (an 
easy north-west district) and on this unremunerative 
errand he was still engaged when we left, having lost 
sight of him for the last half-hour. Before this 
happened, however, I had tried what personal per- 
Suasion could do; but if anybody in khaki came up as 
a competitor I could only bow in defeat. On one 
Occasion, as no rival was near I asked the driver if he 
would take us, and when he asked as usual, ‘‘ where 
to?’’ I replied, ‘‘near Lords’ Cricket Ground.’’ He 
then said something about that ‘‘ wouldn’t do,”’ and 
finally, when I pressed him, said that he was 
engaged,’’ and on my demanding his card (with the 
view of prosecuting him) his only answer was, 

rats !’’ as he drove off with a khaki soldier who had 
got in from the other side! I managed to secure his 
number, however, from a near-hand inspection of his 
retreating cab, and éxplained the circumstances to a 
Couple of policemen who were standing near; but they 
Said they were not on duty there, and indicated another 


member of the force some little distance away. He 
listened to my story politely, and then explained that 
where the cabs set down was “ private ’’ and so they 
could not strictly be said to be “‘ plying for hire,’’ as in 
the public road. In other words, I suppose he in- 
tended to convey that it was the duty of the railway 
company—not his—to interfere for the protection of 
their passengers. When I told him that the only 
answer that I got from the driver to my polite request 
for his card was ‘‘ rats,’’ he seemed moved, but re- 
marked that unfortunately he had not witnessed that, 
and could not well interfere although I told him the 
man’s number. This makes one wonder whether the 
police are not also Bolshevistic assistants in this game 
of fraud and imposition on the public? I can well 
imagine that a London policeman after his recent 
‘* strike ’’ would have no chance against a taxi-cab 
driver in any argument in the interest of the public! 

But, sir, in the meantime what is the public to do? 
Surely, if neither the railway companies can or will 
protect their passengers on their own private ground, 
nor the police the public from the rapacity and inso- 
lence of the taxi-cab driver, is it not time for the 
Government to interfere? But will the Government 
do this? Is not its authority weakened almost to the 
point of extinction by its reckless system of concession 
to and acquiescence in almost everything that the 
Labour Executive choose to demand, absolutely in- 
effective to intervene in such an exposition of liberty ? 

I, as one of the public, can only say that these 
spectacles of which I have recently been a witness, are 
nothing less than a scandal and a disgrace to the 
Government of the British nation. But stay, has not 
this liberty now degenerated into licence? That at all 
events the Government, or the law, can remove or take 
away; and that is the only thing that the taxi-cab 
driver really fears. 

Will it not be wise for the Government to make a 
stand against this, the latest and one of the crudest 
forms of Bolshevism in England, before it is too late?: 

I think it will if it be—and I am sure it will be—sup- 
ported by our loyal press. Will THe SaturDay REviEW 
help us in this good work? 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
An OFFICIAL. 
Conservative Club, S.W. 


[The Chief Commissioner will help those who help 
themselves. A complainant must get the number of 
the taxi, which is on the back and inside. He must 
then write to the Commissioner of Scotland Yard 
giving the man’s number and stating that he will 
attend on being requested. The Commissioner will 
then invite him to his office, where he will meet the 
driver, who will certainly be made to regret his 
insolence.—Ep. S. R.] 


A TAX ON CAPITAL. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—This sinister demand is being resuscitated in 
certain quarters. But how is it proposed to make the 
assessments? The capital of one man may return him 
20 per cent.: that of another man only 5 per cent. 
Obviously it would be unfair to rate each alike in a 
conscription of wealth. Or, shall we capitalise every 
man’s income on a § per cent. basis for the purpose of 
the capital tax? Once more we stumble upon diffi- 
culties. 

Thousands of men, earning large salaries—writers, 
artists, and all kinds of professional men—carry their 
capital under their hats. Often enough they are im- 
provident folk and spend most of what they earn. How 
can their capital be taxed? 

Again, the capital of some is wholly invested in 
bricks and mortar or machinery. To pay the tax these 
would have to mortgage their property, which 
mortgage they could only pay off out of income. Con- 
sequently, to these the tax would be an income tax in its 
most objectionable form. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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POETRY AND LAW. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay Review. 

Sir,—The three letters which appeared in your 
columns last week on this subject represent such 
varying shades of opinion that I can only deal with 
them separately. 

** Student’s ’’ letter is, on the whole, the most tem- 
perate and sensible. I quite agree with him in hold- 
ing that every sincere poet must first serve an 
apprenticeship to metre and rhyme before attempting 
further experiment. It is necessary, if our poetry is 
to be good for to-day, that we first of all learn what 
the poets of the past have done, and what special 
problems of technique they faced and mastered. Let 
me hasten to assure ‘‘ Student’’ that I myself have 
written in rhyme and metre for some years, and am 
quite prepared to do so to-day, whenever I feel that a 
strict adherence to the rules is indispensable. 

I regret, however, that ‘‘ Student ’’ has seen fit to 
disparage Blake’s prophetic books. Whether these 
are intelligible or not does not alter the fact that at 
least two of them, viz. : ‘The French Revolution ’ and 
‘Vala,’ are of the highest interest to the dispas- 
sionate metrical investigator. 

As regards Mr. H. P. Marshall’s letter, I would 
like to observe that I have never said anything at all 
resembling his idea that modern poets cast metrical 
form to the winds. On the contrary, my opinion is 
that the most free specimen of vers libre imaginable 
must yet preserve a definite metrical basis. This basis 
may, indeed, be greatly varied, and, in the course of 
these variations, the poet may put forth all his skill to 
conceal the fact of its existence—but, nevertheless, 
the metrical basis must be there, to preserve the essen- 
tial rhythm of the whole. What could be less of a 
cataclysm’ than this? 

As regards your last correspondent, I need only say 
that I cannot agree that ‘ Paradise Lost ’ (or ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ for that matter) is inferior to Milton’s 
early work. If ‘‘G. H. P.’’ will turn up the preface to 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ if he will read ‘Samson Agonistes ’ 
again, he will understand what I meant when I said 
that Milton deliberately rejected rhyme. As for Shake- 
speare, surely one need not be a Baconian to know 
that the Sonnets are early work; and I thought that 
every tiro was aware of the fact that a song written 
to music required a different technique than is neces- 
sary for a poem merely spoken. The main point of 
the argument about Shakespeare is overlooked by 
““G. H. P.”’ It is that Shakespeare wrote largely in 
rhymed couplets in his youth, and in blank verse in his 
maturity. Compare, for example, the technique of 
“Romeo and Juliet ’ with that of ‘The Tempest.’ 

In conclusion may I observe that all these corres- 
pondents seem to me a little infected with the prevail- 
ing notion that one can recapture the spirit of the past 
by adopting its forms of expression? Twelve years of 
labour have convinced me of the contrary to this» 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Goutp FLETCHER. 
37, Crystal Palace Park Road, 
Sydenham. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—It was suggested by more than one of your 
correspondents in the recent discussion, that the 
exemption from taxation claimed by Co-operative 
Societies was not justified by their contention that the 
profits were exclusively ‘‘of the people and for the 
people.’’ 

An example to the contrary occurs in the district 
where I reside, and where (the General Election in 
sight) a sum of money has been appropriated by the 
Committee of the local branch to support, without 
previous reference to members, a candidate of their 
way of thinking, thus at a stroke annulling the plea, 
and giving the Society the political twist of which it 
has long been suspected, 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun Piayrair. 


REVIEWS. 


AMERICA OF TO-DAY. 
America’s Day. By Ignatius Phayre. Constable. 12s. 64, 


net. 


HE public is getting to know Ignatius Phayre as a 
. well-informed writer on foreign politics. Why 
‘* Ignatius,’’ and why ‘‘ Phayre,’’ we do not profess to 
know, but, if you go under a nom de guerre, you may 
as well hit upon one that is easily remembered. In the 
book before us, he gives an animated, if rather dis- 
cursive, account of the entrance of the United States 
into the Great War. It is rather like a visit to ‘‘ the 
pictures.’’ Wall Street suggests Dan Sully, and so 
we get Dan, after he had failed for £2,000,000, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I’m down, but not out,’’ and preparing to 
‘‘ spring up again at the gong with a new gait.’’ Wall 
Street also suggests James R. Keene, and the story is 
told of the famous fight between him and Jay Gould, 
reinforced by Russell Sage, a fight in which Keene 
‘‘made good’”’ after all, though Jay Gould had 
threatened to send him west in a freight-car after it 
was over. Billy Sunday and Mr. Roosevelt, State 
secretaries and schoolmarms, Newport and _ the 
Bowery all figure in Ignatius Phayre’s energetic pages. 
But he has been uncommonly stingy with his dates. 
The moral of Ignatius Phayre’s ‘‘ movies ’’ is that, 
if we were unprepared for war, the United States were 


plunged even more deeply in a sense of false security. © 


Our Navy, at all events, was equal to any emergency, 
but the Americans had not enough men to police their 
southern frontier, and it was rather through fortune 
than through the exercise of strength that President 
Wilson was able to settle the Mexican embroilment. 
Yet, with the acquisition of the Philippines, the States 
had become an Imperial Power; they had assumed a 
fresh responsibility in the Panama Canal; and Germany 
was clearly threatening the integrity of the Monroe 
doctrine in Brazil and elsewhere, while Japan just as 
plainly proposed to shut the ‘‘open door’’ of China 
with a differential slam. But it is so easy for demo- 
cracies to persuade themselves that war is ‘‘ unthink- 
able,’’ especially when prosperity smiles upon them, 
and they have their own internal problems to face. 
Before Europe plunged into slaughter, the States, in 
addition to the eternal negro, were occupied in assimi- 
lating their immigrants, who were no longer the pick 
of labouring Europe, but uneducated Magyars, and 
Syrians and Jews from the Russian Pale. Rube, the 
farmer, threatened to migrate into the towns, and 
much thought was spent on preventing him from being 
swindled by estate agents and victimised by middle- 
men. And then there were ‘‘ race suicide,’’ infant 
mortality and other matters. Add the perpetual con- 
flict of interests between the central Government and 
State right, and we can easily understand why America 
believed that the reign of peace was safe upon earth. 
After hostilities had begun, a wave of alarm rushed 
through Wall Street, and the South was much con- 
cerned about the transport of its cotton crops. Then 
the Americans made haste to turn the necessities of 
Europe to a profitable account; the get-rich-quicks rol- 
licked at Newport, and, with Paris a closed city, New 
York modistes came into their own. Had not Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish some years previously declared for 
home rule in fashions? But it was not long before the 
U boats taught their lesson to the Eastern States; 
they perceived that the war was an American affair 
after all. The Middle West and the South remained 
apathetic, and right throush the States there were the 
German and Irish elements to be reckoned with. Presi- 
dent Wilson had at once to guide and to reflect public 
opinion, a most difficult duty. His mind, it must be 
said, moved slowly, and there was point in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sneer at his ‘‘ Pontius Pilate neutrality 
after he had replied to the sinking of the Lusitania 
with the ‘‘too proud to fight’’ speech. Still those 
firm notes,’’ which the Westminster Gazette so much 
admired, grew firmer and firmer, until Germanys 
insolent reply to his protest against the torpedoing of 
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the Sussex in mid-Channel drove him by swift steps to 
his declaration of war. 

The sword once unsheathed, as Mr- Asquith would 
put it, President Wilson made short work of the draft- 
resisters Of Central Oklahoma, and the peace-cranks 
of Minnesota, whose train, ‘‘ the white rabbit special,’’ 
moved forth and back in vain quest of a resting-place. 
But there were also organised strikes, under the direc- 
tion of that sinister body, the Industrial Workers of 
the World, and Mr. Samuel Gompers proved that 
there was German gold behind them. President 
Wilson overcame all obstacles, because he put a simple 
issue before his people. Instead of trying makeshifts 
like the Derby scheme, as we did, he declared for con- 
scription pure and simple, and that, after all, is the 
only logical course with a democracy. Through his 
personal influence, again, the best abilities of the 
States were put to shipbuilding, aeroplane construc- 
tion, hospital equipment and all the other preparations 
that go to make up modern warfare. It was a 
stupendous feat, that raising and training of the 
American army, and at the St. Mihiel salient the 
“‘doughboys ’’ proved the fatuity of the German boast 
that they would make a poor show of it against the 
storm-troops of the Fatherland. In the result America 
has laid down the keels of a mercantile navy, and, as 
Ignatius Phayre discreetly hints, will be able to talk to 
Japan most readily about the future of the Pacific. 


THE WAYS OF THE SEA. 


Seaways of the Empire. By A. J. Sargent. A. & C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 
HIS book is worth assimilating. though it is a bit 
tough to digest. Mr. Sargent, Professor of 
Commerce in the Universitv of London, has set himself 
to analyse the geography of transport, and he has 
accomplished that difficult task with persnicuity. His 
book is decidedly professorial ; the outcome, that is, of 
the study of statistics rather than of talks with the 
directors of shipping companies. They might have 
taught him something, particularly with regard to 
the relations between passenger and goods trafic, 
which is the deciding factor in the commerce of the 
North Atlantic. Mr. Sargent, however, puts his 
materials to instructive use in working out the prob- 
lems of the balance of clearances and returns, ballast 
tonnaye and the other complexities that make up the 
business of the mercantile marine. His conclusions are 
stated with judicious caution, his load-indexes being 
only approximate; and we are glad to see that he has 
a hearty fling at the abysmal obscurity of our consular 
reports. ‘‘ We shall find figures in abundance,’ he 
writes, ‘‘ but the only obvious value of these is to pro- 
vide intellectual exercise for those interested in the 
solution of puzzles. The purpose for which the figures 
were compiled, commercial or scientific, is veiled from 
the ordinarv uninstructed observer.’’ 
Imperial commerce is inevitably stated in terms of 
coal. Thanks to the fields of the North, Scotland and 
South Wales, we have been able to acquire most of the 


' Carrying trade of the world, sending out our ships with 


a profitable cargo, instead of in ballast. But the cosmo- 
politan habits of British commerce, when added to the 
fact that many merchantmen flying foreign flags are 
financed by British capital, should perplex those fervid 
patriots who think that you have only to clap on a 
duty, and everything works out for the best. Take 
the trade of Odessa, for example; we find that of the 
twelve million or more tons of grain, ores, and oil 
traversing the Dardanelles only one-sixth reaches our 
ports, and three-quarters of the British shipping is 
pot fd to foreign countries. If this shinning is pur- 

westwards, we discover that the mass of it makes 
for Rotterdam, and Rotterdam means Germany. The 
conception, therefore, of a self-contained, water-tirht 
empire is not so easily realised as some worthy folk 
appear to imagine. The Clyde would not be pleased 
if, in the attempt to divert traffic to our shores, ship- 
building and alf the industries that depend on it were 


seriously crippled. We even used to supply a good 
deal of coal to Hamburg, and for this reason: West- 
phalian coal was hampered by the long land journey, 
so that it was more profitable to deal with this country, 
where the fields lie close to the ports. . 

These considerations have to be faced by those who 
wish to modify our commercial system by a stroke or 
two of the pen. Nature, too, has her own way of 
altering the ways of the sea to the confusion of human 
calculations. The discovery of coal in Natal has 
already caused Welsh coal for bunkers to be a declin- 
ing element in South African trade, and is affecting the 
whole organisation .of steamship communication with 
Australia. The Suez Canal is being more and more 
limited to mail vessels, since the route by the Cape is 
free from canal dues and delays. There may even 
come a time when our coal exports eastwards will be 
confined to the North Sea, the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean. As our supply is not inexhaustible, it must 
be obvious that the loss in the export trade will be 
compensated by the conservation in the supply for 
domestic manufactures. And what of oil, the alter- 
native to coal? Mr. Sargent judiciously urges that 
it will not do to trust too much to oil; the older fields, 
as in Russia and the United States, show signs of ex- 
haustion; we know little of the extent of the hidden 
sources, and the devotion of oil to other purposes than 


.motive power may force up the price to an alarming 


figure. Let us therefore stick to coal, remembering 
always that science may have other revelations in store 
for us. There are those who hold, for example, that 
alcohol, which can be made from almost anything, will 
be the fuel of the future. : 
Palmerston’s opposition to the Suez Canal has be- 
come a byword. He argued that it would never be 
made, and that, even if it was constructed, it would 
never pay. He was wrong in both respects, but the 
fact remains that the trade from India, which before 
its opening was concentrated in this country, now finds 
a market in continental Europe. The Canal has vastly 
enriched Marseilles, and the gain of France is to some 
extent our loss. But the loss is not absolute, since 
British shipping has a large share in this traffic. In 
the same way, the Panama Canal cannot fail to lead to 
a rearrangement of routes, or rather of the quantity of 
tonnage moving along them. A glance at the map 
and the calculation of distances is a superficial method 
of dealing with the problem, though even so it is clear 
that New Zealand has been brought within much closer 
touch of Liverpool. Canal dues, the length of voyage 
between coaling stations and the prevailing winds have 
also to be taken into account. Mr. Sargent examines 
all these factors, and we only wish that we had space 
to reproduce his argument. His general conclusions 
are that the mass of the movement between Europe 
and Australasia will remain comparatively unaffected, 
but that we shall see (1) a shifting of the traffic between 
North America and Australia from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; (2) a new line of traffic from Western Europe 
to New Zealand by way of Panama, with a return. 
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partly by Panama instead of Cape Horn; and (3) an 
increase of the indirect return traffic to the New York 
area by the west coast of South America at the expense 
of the Indian Ocean and Suez Canal route. In the 
Northern Pacific more important changes are inevit- 
able, and the States will be enriched by them. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ON EDUCATION. 


The Twin Ideals. By Sir Jas. W. Barrett, K.B.E..F.R.C.S., 
Lieut-Col. R.A.M.C. 2-vols. H. K. Lewis. 25s. net. 


HIS highly interesting work (which consists chiefly 
of a number of illuminating articles contributed 
from time to time to the Melbourne Argus) appears 
to date from 1910, when Melbourne University 
had just collapsed, and Dr. Barrett was appointed one 
of a committee to reconstitute it ab initio. It was a 
great opportunity, and Dr. Barrett approached it in a 
great spirit, setting before himself the ideal of making 
the new University a school for the dissemination of 
universal knowledge, a centre of education in the 
widest possible sense of the term-. No doubt, the ten- 
dency of all modern University education has been to 
expand, to some extent, in this direction ; to enlarge the 
sphere of construction beyond the limits of those purely 
classical and literary subjects which at one time were 
supposed to constitute the chief field of education. But 
the expansion has been slow and tentative; and ex- 
tremists on both sides have done most of the talking. 
Dr. Barrett holds that for those who aspire to be 
men of letters the old classical education is probably 
the best; but that for the great majority of students, 
who have neither the intention nor the aptitude to 
become men of letters, and whose classical studies 
never rise above the meagre standard requisite. for 
examination in the pass schools, such education is pure 
waste of time. 

He admits the force of the stock argument that the 
object of education is not so much to impart knowledge 
as to train the mind in the right methods of acquiring 
knowledge for itself; not so much, in fact, to teach it 
things as to teach it how to learn things. But he 
denies that the classics are always, or indeed generally, 
the only, or the best, school of mental gymnastic for 
this purpose. He considers that for all whose future 
business in life is to be other than literary, a more 
suitable school of mental gymnastic may be found in 
some subject related to that particular business. Not 
that it is the part of a University to teach any youth 
the art of his future business; this he can only acquire 
by the practical exercise of it. But it is, maintains 
Dr. Barrett, the part of a University to teach every 
youth the science of his future business, to inform him 
on the great general principles which underlie it and 
which alone will enable him to carry it to the highest 
pitch of efficiency. 

Now this is a tall order; since it implies that the 
ideal University should provide a school of every 
branch of knowledge under the sun. But we live in 
the day of tall orders, and many things that seemed 
fantastic four years ago have already become the com- 
monplaces of daily discussion. If we can calmly con- 
template the creation of the new heaven and the new 
earth, which we are to effect out of the present chaos, 
we need scarcely faint at the notion of the new Univer- 
sity. Dr. Barrett has given us a useful start by in- 
dicating specifically a number of subjects that his 
University should add to its curriculum. To give a 
list of them all here is impossible, space being limited. 


But when it is said they include such divers matters 
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as military service and the commercial breeding of 
wallabies ; the reservation of public parks and the pre. 
vention of venereal disease; the habitability of tropical 
Australia and the hygiene of milk supply and distriby. 
tion, it may be gathered that his scheme is tolerably 
comprehensive. 

Dr. Barrett is not a thick-and-thin democrat. He 
does not swear by the divine wisdom of ma- 
jorities. Indeed, he is acutely conscious of the 
dangers of that form of government as at 
present existing, in Australia at any rate. But 
since manhood suffrage is established, and established 
beyond possibility of recall, he recognises the futility 
of even suggesting any reduction of the franchise, and 
finds the solution of the problem not in depriving the 
ignorant masses of their votes, but in depriving them 
of their ignorance ; not in raising the qualification for 
the voter, but in raising the voter to the necessary 
standard of qualification, by educating him. This, of 
course, is good sense as weil as good practicability. 

That constitutes one of Dr. Barrett’s twin ideals— 
an ‘‘educated proletariat.’’ The other twin is more 
directly concerned with the Imperial aspect of the busi- 
ness and is described as an ‘‘ organised common- 
wealth ’’; that is to say, a British Empire efficiently 
organised for its own defence. Dr- Barrett points out, 
and quite correctly, that the former twin cannot exist 
without the latter, since the proper ordering of internal 
affairs is, primarily, conditional upon immunity from 
external attack. 

In this connection he refers, with some point, to the 
British Navy as the only really efficient public institu- 
tion that the Empire possesses. And he uses the 
case of the Navy to refute the (in his opinion) fallacious 
contention that too much organisation kills initiative 
and stifles originality. For, says he, where was any 
instrument ever found at once more highly organised 
and more adaptable to all and every novel conjuncture 
than the British Navy? 

This is certainly what we used to call at school a 
hot argument. But perhaps the generalisation is 
somewhat too wide. Possibly it would be more correct 
to say that the success of the Navy is, rather, due to 
an idiosyncrasy of the Anglo-Saxon temperament, 
which is so essentially individualistic that it can take 
any amount of organisation without loss of the 
initiative faculty. But whether such a statement would 
apply to all the other races of the earth might be a 
disputable question. 

One feature of this book must not be passed over 
without special commendation; and that is the very 
interesting manner in which the writer has handled his 
subjects. In taking up a work of this character one 
naturally expects to find it what they call in the shires 
‘rather’ sticky going.’’ One looks, in fact, for 
stodginess. It is, therefore, a most agreeable surprise 
to discover not only no stodginess, but instead a 
good deal of very pleasant entertainment. Sir James 
Barrett has mingled utile dulci with complete success. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


Moon of Israel. By Sir H. Rider Haggard. Murray. 7s. ae 


F Ana, the Egyptian Scribe, who dispassionately 
watched the exodus of Israel from Egypt, is not a 
gentleman who enlivened our boyhood, he is uncom- 
monly like him. Ana is a good fellow and as modest 
as he is brave. The Prince of Egypt, who has the 
beau réle to play throughout, strikes one as being 4 
shade too much the enlightened, broad-minded English- 
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man of culture to be quite probable. His beloved, the 
Moon herself, is shadowy, which should not be the 


case with moons, and the reincarnation theory hovers in | 


the background to give her love for the Prince the 
essential Haggardian touch of inevitability. 
The Plagues are fairly well done. 


attempt here to enlarge upon them, and it might be 
more effective. 
the most striking. But by far the best scene in the 
book is the daring of the idol in the temple. That has 
real thrill to it. 

The detachment of the scribe and chronicler is excel- 
lently done. It must have been a temptation to make 
the Israelites all noble-minded and the Egyptians Hun- 
like oppressors. This, of course, would hardly have 
been a likely point of view for an Egyptian, and the 
author resists the temptation. Some of his Hebrews 
are horrid fellows, and some of his Egyptians very 
much the reverse. It is a gorgeous plot ready to 
hand, and an amazing amount of vitality must be left 
in the novelist with so much to his name to hearten 
him to attack it with such fair success. 


A SUSSEX FAMILY. 

Little England. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Nisbet. 7s. net. 
E hope we shall not be misunderstood for 
observing that this is the most womanly war- 
novel which has yet come our way. Nowhere else 
have we seen so clear an understanding of a house- 
wife’s anguish over the deprivation of raisins and 
sugar, or of the solace which fried eggs and bacon 
can impart even to a father who knows that his son 
has died at the front and realises the full meaning of 
that elliptic phrase. The same unusually sympathetic 
quality is shown in the treatment of a pupil teacher’s 
romantic fancy for a very ordinary curate, and of the 
bitter humiliation following its disappointment. Little 
England is represented by a tiny corner of rural 
Sussex, and mainly by one agricultural family whose 
various natures as affected by the war are analysed 
with delicate and humorous discernment. The father, 
a public-house politician, delightfully drawn, sees 
nothing in the world-struggle but a conspiracy to rob 


| 


True, Holy Writ | 
has dismissed them in a line or two: but there is an | 


The turning of the Nile into blood is | 


the farmer of his beer, his boys, and his comforts © 


generally. 
stands mainly for food-shortage and the breaking up 
of the home circle. Tom, the eldest son, finds it hard 
that he must abandon his own farm to defend farms in 
France and Belgium; but, once in the army, he 
attains to wider views. Harry, his brother, who is 
left to ‘‘carry on’’ as best he can, is stirred by the 
article in his local paper to the great enterprise of 
ploughing up grass land for corn—‘“‘ a curious justifi- 
cation of the Press.”’ Of the two daughters, Ivy, a 
jovial, good-natured girl, is at first engrossed by a 


To his poor, tired-out slattern of a wife it | 


succession of military sweethearts, but blossoms later | 


into an efficient tram-conductress. Nell, the pupil- 
teacher already mentioned, having more education 
than the rest, has also more understanding of the 
great issues involved, but is unable to bring her con- 
Victions to any practical test. Tom’s war-bride, the 
slow, gentle, kindly Thyrza, is an appealing figure. 
But the most notable character is the Particular 
Baptist Minister, who is shaken violently into a wider 
creed by the news that his scapegrace son, the idol of 
his heart, has been shot for desertion (due to a less 


disgraceful cause than cowardice.) The charm of the | 


Sussex country is, throughout, subtly suggested. 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


In order to secure their copies of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW readers must place an order with their 
newsagent or with the Publisher 

10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
Annual Subscription £1 8s. 2d. post free. 
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And now for Reconstruction ! 


But first Reconstruct 
Your Nervous System 


One of the most distinguished of living 
scientists —formerly Assistant Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford University — was 
advised by his physician to take Sanatogen 
after an attack of Influenza. 


He did so, and afterwards wrote as follows in the 
Lancet: “ It is evident that Sanatogen acts as a strong 
stimulus so far as the recuperative powers of the blood 
are concerned, and that a building-up process goes on 
in the n rves.” 


His furcher observations are thus summarised in a 
resumé of the Lancet articles: “ Microscopic examina- 
tion demonstrates the increased vitality m the nervous 
system — especially in the cells of the brain and spinal 
cord — after feeding with Sanatogen.’ 


Begin at once to reconstruct your health by the pro- 

use of Sanatogen. Buy a tin at your chemist’s 
to-day (from 2/3 to 10/9), but be sure you get real 
Sanatogen, which alone can produce these definite and 
assured results—results which will amply repay you for 


the twopence-halfpenny per dose that Sanatogen costs you. 


SANATOGEN 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.) 
12,Chenies St, London, W.C.1 (Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda ) 
Note; Samatogen will later om be re-named Genatosan — 
genuine Sanatogen—to distingwish it from inferior substitutes. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
RUSSIA, 1914-17. 


Memories and Recollections of War and Revolution. 
By GENERAL GOURKO. 


Ex-chief of the Russian Imperial Staff. Illustrated 18s. net. 


“Has an authoritative knowledge which can be posessed only by 
a few living men, must take high rank among those which shall 
survive the test of time. The whole atmosphere of the book is 
so intensely Mall Gazette. 


AFTER THE WAR. 
By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
These essays deal with the Crown, Parliament, The 
Church, etc,, and set forth the responsibilities which 
each of these offices will have to fulfil in the near 
future. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GERMAN COLONIES. 
WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE NATIVES 
OF AFRICA. By His Excellency Sir HUGH 
CLIFFORD, K.C.K.B., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Gold Coast. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORM OF POLITICAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


By J. FISCHER WILLIAMS, O.B.E., Barrister-at- 
Law, Hon. Treasurer of the Proportional Representation 
Society. Being a Second and Revised Edition of 
‘Proportional Representation of British Politics,’’ by 
the same Author. 2s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP. 
The great industrial and financial problems arising from 
the war. By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘* Modern 
Germany,’’ ‘‘The Great Problems of British Statesman- 
ship.’’ 15s. net. 


CANON BARNETT. 
His Life, Work and Friends. 
By his Wife, Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, O.B.E. Witha 
Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Written with a warmth of feeling and intimacy of knowledge 
which attract and hold the reader and give him a rare sense of 
reality and_candour. Such a book should find thousands of 
readers,”"—Westminster Gazette. Two Volumes Iliustrated. 28s, net. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By FANNY, LADY BLUNT. 


l'er chatty descriptions conjure up an atmosphere which helps 
us t understand the big things written about in official language 
in graver publications,""—The Times. 15s. net. 


THE PAGET BROTHERS, 1790-1840. 
Edited by LORD HYLTON. 


““ We want to hear more about ‘ the Brotherhood.’ In this failure 
to satisfy to the full the sharp curiosity which he arouses lies a 
sufficient proof of the editor's obvious and excellent success.” — 
Spectator. 15s. net. 


THE PLAYGROUND ff FAR EAST. 
By the Rev. WALTER WESTON. Illustrated. Mr. 
Weston knows Japan as few Englishmen know that 
country, and as an experienced mountain-climber has 
traversed the islands in every direction. 18s. net. 


AIRMAN O’ WAR. 
By BOYD CABLE, Author of ‘Between the Lines," 
“Grapes of Wrath,’’ ‘‘Action Front,” ‘‘ Front Lines.’’ 
Thrilling examples of the high courage and ready humour 
of our intrepid airmen. 6s. net. (Ready next week. 


IRON TIMES WITH THE GUARDS. 


By an ‘‘O. E."’ This volume gives the experiences of 
an old Etonian guardsman and his men, and is full of 
personal touches, incidents, and escapes. 9s. net. 


MANY FRONTS. 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Varied experiences of war 
in France, Macedonia, Italy, and with the Fleet, 
described with especial vividness. 6s, net. 


WRACK OF WAR. 
By J.A. HAMMERTON. Word-pictures of the under- 
tones of war that strike in particular the human note. 
With eight original drawings. 6s. net, 


THE SECRET OF THE SHIPS. 
By Capt. R. A. HOPWOOD, whose former volume, 
“ The Old Way,”’ established the author as a—if not 
the—poet of the Navy. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NELSON TOUCH. 


A book of wisdom indeed—the ripe wisdom of one who was 
the Napoleon of naval warfare.”"—(Morning Post. 3s. 6d. net.) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK COURTENAY 
SELOUS, D.S.O. 
By J. G. MILLAIS F.Z.S. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations in Black and White 
by Norman Wivkinson, R.I. Cloth 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY 
THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


An Anthology in English and French from the Philosophers and 
Poets. Made by the Porr Laurgate and dedicated by gracious 
permission to His Majesty the King. Crown 8vo. Paper boards. 
Vegetable vellum back. 6s.net. India paper. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


IRISH MEMORIES 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 


With 23 Illustrations from Drawings by E. CE. Somerville and 
from Photographs. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Works by WILLIAM MORRIS. 


COLLECTED WORKS. Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. 
24 volumes. Medium 8vo. £12 12s. net. 


Each Volume his a photogravu-e Frontispiece of various other 
Illustrations, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
‘Library Edition. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. each. 
Popular E tion. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Cheap Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Silver Library Edition, 4 vols, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. each. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE and other Poems 
Library Edition Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Pocket Library Edition, 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d, net leather. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 


F’cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 


POEMS BY THE WAY: AND LOVE IS ENOUGH, OR 
THE FREEING OF PHARAMOND. 

Crown svo. 6s. net. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, AND THE 
FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE: AND CHANTS FOR 

SOCIALISTS. 

Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s, 6d. net leather. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME KING OF THE 

FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS. 

Translated by WistraM Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. 

Square Crown 8vo. 6s, Pocket Library Edition. F'cap 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net cloth. 4s. 6d. net leather. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING’S LESSON. 
16mo. 2s. 6d, net. Pocket Library Edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
Library Edition. Square Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket Library 
Edition, F'cap 8vo. 2s. 6d net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch of Rest. 
Being some Chapters from an Utopian Romance, F'cap 8vo. 
ls. net paper covers; 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s, 6d. net leather. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

Library Edition. Square crown 8vo. 8s. Pocket Library Edition. 
2vols. F'cap 8vo, 5s, net cloth; 9s. net leather. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 

Library Edition. Square post 8vo. 6s, net. Pocket Library 
Edition. F'cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD; A Romance. 

Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Pocket Library Edition. 
2vols, F’cap 8vo. 5s, netcloth; 9s, net leather. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 

Crown 7s. 6d. Pocet Library Edition. 2 vols. F'cap 8vo. 
5s. net cloth; 9s. net leather. . 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. Pocket Library Edition. 
Zvols, F'cap 8vo. 5s. net cloth; 9s. net leather, 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 

Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. net. Pocket Library 
Edition. F’cap8vo, 2s 6d.net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 

Translated from the Icelandic by Errtkr MaGnusson and WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES and other Tales. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Err1kr MaGnusson and WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 
39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON E.C. 4. 
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—— 
Blind Men at War 


Peace is declared, but there are blind men still at 
war—not on the Western Front, not on the Eastern 
Front, but here in our own land, here in our very midst. 
They are not fighting their battle in the rush and 
excitement of a massed onslaught, but in solitary places 
alone. They are fighting for existence. They are 
fighting for the right to earn their own living. They 
are fighting for the glorious privilege of being inde- 
pendent. 

Will you help them? You can do so by buying 
the articles they make as they work in the darkness of 
perpetual night. This Association (founded in 1854) 
bas trained hundreds of blind men and women to 
turn out goods of splendid workmanship, finish, and 
lasting value. At the present moment we have a 
large number of 


Blind Men at Work 


—and women too, manufacturing Mattresses, Brushes, 
Baskets, Brooms, Mats, Hampers, etc., etc. 

We seek a market for their goods, and confidently 
guarantee that all purchasers will be perfectly satisfied 
with what they buy. Place your order now (either by 

post to, or by personal call at) 


THE 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION for 
PROMOTING THE 


_ GENERAL WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


Patrons : 

THEIR MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Vice-Patron : The Right Hon. VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Chairman: ORMOND BLYTH, Esa. 

258. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


All communications should be addressed to: 
HOWARD MULLINS,F.C.LS, Secretary and General Manager. 


BLIND TO BECOME EFFICIENT WORK PrOPLE, 
ARE MUCH NEEDED & EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


coi IN_ AID OF TRAINING THE 


S. J. PHILLIPS. 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 
PEARLS and JEWELS. 


BOUGHT, SOLD, or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


TO LAWYERS 
WRITERS 
PUBLISHERS 
MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS 


and others. 


The 


Director of National Salvage 
still needs your — 


WASTE 
PAPER 


for the Great Scheme of 


RECONSTRUCTION 


You may have an accumulation of old or 

obsolete documents, papers, ledgers, cata- © 

logues, files, account books; let us purchase 
them from you. 


We will give you a guarantee that all 
confidential papers are destroyed. 


The high price the government has fixed 
for waste is worth your while considering. 


Unless the mills get waste paper they will 
not be able to supply paper for your need. 
You are asked by the controller to sell 


your waste paper. 


Write or phone for scale or 
ask for representative to call. 


YATES CO. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR 


DIAMOND STREET, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 15. 


Telephone: 245 Hop. 


Sacks supplied free, carriage paid. 
London collections daily. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The outstanding article in ‘ The Fortnightly Review ’ is that on 
‘The Conference of Nations,’ by Sir Sidney Low, who makes 
the saying ‘‘ Europe has made many settlements, but never a 
settlement '’ the peg for a sensible discourse on the futility of 
supposing that the future of Europe can be permanently settled 
in a few months by a few diplomatists sitting round a table. As 
has been frequently pointed out in THe SaTurDay Review, all 
previous wars have been wound up by treaties declaring that 
there shall be no more war. Sir Sidney Low thinks this is due 
to the rigidity of treaties, and suggests that any peace made by a 
conference or league should be subject to revision every seven or 
ten years. ‘Kerensky and Korniloff,’ is the reply of the 
Russian politician to Mr. Wilcox, and will be quite unintelligible 
to all but a very few. Those who seek a clear and candid account 
ef the Russian Revolution will read Sir George Buchanan’s 
article on its genesis and aftermath. There are two articles on 
Germany and Wilhelm the unlucky, the first by Fabricius and the 
second by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, which impart as much interest as 
is possible to that somewhat threadbare theme. Mr. J. B. Firth 
gives a vicious and vivacious kick to the dead Parliament, and 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M.P., in an informative essay, reminds us 
briefly of the evolution of parties and responsible government, and 
after glancing at the democratic alternatives of the referendum 
and the separate executive, expresses the belief that the party 
system is best suited to the British nation. It is a relief to turn 
from Russia, Germany, the war, and Parliamentary politics, to 
’ The Two Twelfth Nights,’ by Mr. William Archer, and ‘Sir 
Walter Armstrong’ (the art critic), by Mr. Spielmann, both 
excellent examples of disinterested and illuminating criticism. 

‘The Nineteenth Century ’ for December is what Christopher 
North used to call “‘ fine confused feeding,’’ with a little of every- 
thing, even including literature in the shape of a poem tossed off 
by Sir William Watson, and a quite good article on Swinburne’s 
letters by Mr. Arthur Waugh, in which he points out to the 
writers of to-day that yesterday’s heroes had also their battles— 
old, forgotten, far-off things as they may be now. Mr. George 
Dewar writes on the surrender of Germany, and Mr. Steed and 
Mr. Marriott warn us of peace dangers at home and abroad. 
Social science is represented by an article on the working-class 
father, who does not spend enough on his children, and another 
on ‘The Limits of the Accidental’ opens out some interesting 
speculations. The ill-treatment of British prisoners is faithfully 
dealt with by a British chaplain, who calls for the punishment of 
the camp-commandants. Imperial Preference is unfavourably 
criticised by Dr. Grundy, on the ground of ingratitude to our 
Allies, amongst other reasons. There are also notes on the 
Congo, British shipping, and the Atonement. 


‘ Blackwood’ opens with a long and well-timed article, ‘ For 
Women,’ in which the long tale of German atrocities and crimes 
is recapitulated, and the women of the country are called y 
for such reprisals as are within their power by the vote and by 
the boycott of German goods. The article ought to be in the 
hands of every woman in the country. ‘ Quex ’ is almost as good 
as ever in ‘ The Return Push,’ though the interval between the 
retreat and the advance leaves little room for interest. Generaj 
Callwell is amusing on the humours of the War Office, and Mr. 
Strahan tells more good stories of Bench and Bar. The number 
is much beyond the average in interest. 

‘Cornhill’ has for its chief attraction the story of the 
Vindictive by Lieut.-Comdr. Hilton Young. It is a thril 
account of a great deed. Boyd Cable tells a story of the ‘ Ojg 
Contemptibles,’ who were set an impossible task, and did it 
nobly. We have also stories of the Ostend occupation in August, 
1914; life on a Patrol-Boat; Holland, as seen by a prisoner, 
and the capture of Jerusalem by a Territorial division. Sir 


. Frederick Pollock contributes a fine sonnet on ‘ The Victory of 


Samothrace,’ and Mr. Stanley Weyman has a new serial, ‘ The 
Great House.’ 

‘The National Review’ is a good ‘end of the war’ number. 
General Maurice writes of the great victories in France and 
Belgium and General Callwell deals faithfully with the deficiencies 
and failures of the great German General Staff. Mr. Cornford 
sounds the praise of our Navy with modest and well-founded 
exultation. Colonel Orr describes the campaigns in German East 
Africa. Mr. Morris attacks some current delusions as to the 
National Debt, and ‘ Lance-Corporal’ has a very illuminating 
article on the psychology of the private soldier. A _ natural 
history note, ‘ Bullfinches at Home’ is well observed and 
pleasantly written. 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


‘The White Island,’ by Michael Wood (Dent, 4s. 6d. net), is 
less fiction than psychological romance. Réné Clinton is a being 
apart, who lives in a spiritual world outside common experience 
to such an extent that he is regarded by his family as little better’ 
than an idiot. The story is put in the mouth of the director of 
a house of retreat, and it is undoubtedly a very remarkable book, 
appealing to everyone interested in mysticism. 


‘ The Silent Battlefield,’ by Mary L. Pendered (Chapman & Hali, 
7s. net), is the tale of how a boy, the base-born son of a domestic 
servant, won his way to independence and a great fortune by his 
mother’s unselfish devotion and his own genius for industry. The 
author draws a life-like picture, seen from the outside, with 
sympathy, of life among working class radicals in a town like 
Northampton. The book is one to be put on the library list. 


The Lanchester 
Post-War ‘‘Forty.”’ 


HE embodiment of all that is best 
in modern automobile engineer- 
ing practice. It will be fashioned 
from the very best materials 

obtainable and efficiency will be ex- 
pressed in its every feature. It will be a 
Car reflecting the experience of more 
than twenty years of motor manufactur- 
ing and well worth your while to consider. 


An enquiry now will ensure you particulars at 
the earliest possible moment. Will you send it ? 


[ANCHESTER 


95, New BondiSt., London. 


WHAT STATE 
IS SYRIA IN? 


The people have many of them endured 
the extremity of misery from hunger 
and cold, from robbery and cruelty, 
terror and anxiety. Many have lost all 
they had. Hundreds and thousands 
have died of starvation. Immorality 
has increased terribly because of famine 


WE CAN HELP THEM 
IF YOU WILL HELP US. 


The people want: 
Hospitals 
Dispensaries 
Doctors 


Orphanages 
Schools 
Employment. 


Please send cheque to the Secretarv. 


RELIEF FUND 
(Registered under the War Oharities Act, 1916). 


110 Victoria St. S.W. 1. 
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‘PROVED 


SIX-CYLINDER | 
MOTOR CARRIAGE 


The only Car in the world to have con- | 
quered the European Alps under the Official | 
observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 


It is impossible to do better than order a Six- 
Cylinder Napier NOW for Post-War delivery. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 


= 
Works : 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, = 
= 


ACTON, LONDON, 
LONDON, W. ] W. 1. 


| MOTORS | 


NORWICH UNION ||4 GREAT NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY D I ST R IB U T I O N 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


no Paid to its Policyholders 1917 over 
PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME tn 1917 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR £9,700.000 
OR TO ANY BRAN AGENCY. 
cl or over £31,000 for each Working Day 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


After the War (Lord Esher). 

Ainsi Chantant Thyl (Maurice Gauchez). 
3 fr. 50. 

A Dangerous Mission (Bessie Marchant). Blackie. 

A Little Ship (Taffrail). Chambers. 6s. net. 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Georges Cres & Cie. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh (G. R. Kaye). Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 23s. 

Awakening of England, The (F. E. Green). Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie). 5s. net. 

Brave Boys and Girls in Wartime (John Lea). Blackie. 2s. net. 


Murray. 6s. net. 


Danger and Other Stories (A. Conan Doyle). 
The Eastern 


Dreams from China and Japan (Gonnoske Komai). 
Press Ltd. 5s. net. 


English Poets, The aigeag, to Rupert Brooke). Ed. T. H. 
Ward. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Essays and Addresses in War Time (James Bryce).. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 

Front Line Lyrics (F. W. D. Bendall). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 

For the School Colours (Angela Brazil). Blackie. 6s. net. 

Facts about France (E. Saillens). Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Glass Collector, The (Maciver Perceval). Jenkins. 6s. net. 

Independent Bohemia (Vladimir Nosek). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


Law of Struggle, The (Hyman Segal). Massada Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

Lie Down Stories (Natalie Joan). 

Mothers and Children (Frank Danby). Collins. 6s. net. 

Music of Life, The (Charles C. Smith). P. S. King. 6s. net. 

Navy in Battle, The (A. H. Pollen). Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

On Society (Frederic Harrison). Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Orders to Marry (Richard Marsh). Long. 7s. net. 

Origin of Consciousness, The (C. A. Strong). 
12s. net. 

Prime Minister and Some Others (G. W..E. Russell). 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Silent Room, The (Harry Tighe). 

Simple Nature Songs (Major Lang). 


Blackie. 5s. met. 


Macmillan. 
Fisher 


Westall. 6s. net. 
Elkin Mathews. Ils. 6d. 


net. 
Splendid Outlaw, The (Jackson Gregory). Melrose. 5s. net. 
Story of Snips, The (Angusine Macgregor). Blackie. 1s. 6d. net. 
* Stranded in Belgium (May Wynne). Blackie & Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine (H. Newbolt). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Submarine Hunters (Percy Westerman). Blackie. 5s. net. 

Three Black Pennies, The (Joseph Hergesheimer). Heinemann. 
6s. net. 

Under Foch’s Command (Capt. Brereton). Blackie. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
VISCOUNT BRYCE 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES IN 

WAR TIME. 


By JAMES Bryce (ViscouNT BRYCE) 8vo. 6s. net. 


ON SOCIETY 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. 12s. net. 

This work is te final instalment of Mr. Harrison's 
literary and social studies the various volumes of which 
embody his mature thoughts on Ethics, Politics, 
Economics, Art, and Religion. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES OF 
A MUSICIAN 


By Sir GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. With Portrait. 
8vo. 12s, 6d. net, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLAND. 

By HERBERT A. Evans. With Illustrations by 


FREDERICK L. GrRIGGS, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Highways and Byways Series.) 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 
THE BLUE GUIDES. 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps and 
Plans. 10s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.— ‘It may be safely affirmed 
that there is no better guide to London in existence."’ 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections with Critical Introductions by Various 
WRITERS, and a general Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by THomas HuMPHRY WARD, 
M.A. Vol. V.—BROWNING TO RUPERT BROOKE. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
WAR MAP OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


Showing Main Lines of Retreat and Advance 1914-1918 


and German Territory affected by the Terms of the - 


Armistice. 25x20 inches. 1s, net. 


*s* Send for Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books 
suitable for Presentation. 


MACMILLAN & Co.,Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 
. AND HOW TO END IT 
issued by 
The Society for Upholding Political Honour 


Exposes the abuses of Party Government 
and suggests practical reforms. 


Published by McBRIDE, NAST & Co., 
Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 


Price Gd. 


THE CITY. 


The terms of the great Explosives Combine are, in a 
sense, symptomatic of general industrial conditions. 
The horizon is by no means clear; a great deal has to 
be taken on trust; the details are extremely complex 
and confusing; so it is easier—for the present—to 
look at the future in bulk and leave the details to sort 
themselves out. Twenty-nine explosives companies 
have been working hand in hand for the last four years, 
all throwing trade secrets, scientific research, techni- 
cal skill and engineering experience into the common 
pot for the common good. Now they cannot un- 
scramble the mixture, and, if they could, they dare not 
revert to the old system of tompetition which would 
mean a long struggle for survival of the fittest. Co- 
operation which was necessary to efficiency is now 
necessary to self-preservation. The details of the 
terms of fusion have been worked out by two eminent 
firms of accountants. The calculations have been 
thoroughly and honestly done, but shareholders have 
no means of auditing the result. They have to take 
the figures on trust. Explosives Trades, Ltd., will 
have a capital of £18,000,000 of which about 
15,500,000 will be issued if all the shareholders of 
the constituent come into the scheme. The manage- 
ment has a huge task to allocate peace work to the 
various overgrown factories. The company will be 
one of the biggest industrial in the world and it will 
require an enormous business to pay 6 per cent. on 
£,6,232,000 of preference shares, and 10 per cent. on 
47,584,000 of ordinary shares, to say nothing of 
nearly £1,500,000 of deferred shares. On the Stock 
Exchange the impression prevails that shareholders 
would be well advised to sell and await events, but 
fortunately, there is no general disposition so to do; 
if there were, it would be impossible to sell. Explo- 
sives Trades has on its board some of the cleverest 
business men in the country and they will make the best 
of an unwieldy organisation. 

There should be a strong link between the Explosives 
merger and the dyes trade and it may be noted that a 
new proposal for the amalgamation of British Dyes 
and Levinsteins has been put forward. Here again a 
holding company is to be formed with the title of 
British Dyestuffs Corporation. For a time the com- 
panies will retain their separate identity. 

It is impossible to judge to what extent the im- 
provement in the annual report of the Aérated Bread 
Company is due to the fusion with Buszards, but there 
can be no doubt that the surprise dividend of 15 per 
cent. is presumably attributable in part to the recent 
amalgamation and it justifies a hope that the A.B.C. 
has turned the corner and is now on the up-grade. 

The increasing prosperity of Egyptian enterprises 
during the war is emphasised by the results of the 
Egyptian Salt and Soda Co. The net profit is 
£361,600 as compared with £134,800 for 1916-17 and 
the dividend is raised from 25 per cent. to 60 per cent. 

The excitement created by the recent rise in 
Hudson’s Consolidated shares has now subsided and 
shareholders who took our hint a few weeks ago to 
grasp the profit in hand rather than await a proble- 
matical profit in the bush have reason to congratulate 
themselves. Doubtless the rise would have continued 
had not the Stock Exchange Committee taken a disci- 
plinary interest in the procedure by which company pro- 
moters have been evading Treasury regulations by 
reviving moribund companies for the purpose of float- 
ing new schemes. The firm that was responsible for 
the activity in Hudson’s Consolidated proposed to run 
a similar market in a ‘‘dug-out’’ company entitled 
Aabada Trust; but the committee have prohibited 
dealings and have made a rule that bargains in “‘ un- 
listed”? shares that have not been dealt in since before 
the war shall not be ‘‘ marked ’’ without permission. 
It may be that Hudson’s Consolidated has a fair future 
before it. At any rate it is inconceivable that the 
general manager of the Great Eastern Railway would 
have consented to become chairman of the company if 
he were not satisfied with the prospects, but it is not 
likely that the shares will again command so much 
lime-light as they have in the last few months. 
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BANK OF LIVERPOOL, LIMITED. 


AMALGAMATION WITH MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED. 


An ExrraorpinaRy GENERAL MEETING of shareholders of the 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited, was held at Liverpool on Tues- 
day last. 

Mr. Charles Booth, the chairman, who presided, said: The 
object of the meeting is to the resolutions which have just 
been read, and which I now beg to move. The passing of these 
resolutions is necessary if we are to carry through the amalgama- 
tion with Martin’s Bank, to which your directros have pro- 
visionally agreed, and which they have every confidence in asking 
you to confirm. : 

For many years we have been confronted by the question 
whether we should recommend you to sell the bank to one of the 
larger banking combinations, or whether we should remain inde- 
pendent. We came to the conclusion that the undoubted vitality 
of the bank, and the important place it occupied in the North of 
England, demanded the maintenance of the bank’s independence. 
’ We were well equipped to hold our own in competition, and well 
able to render our customers full and proper banking service, 
with the exception that we had no London office. If our cus- 
tomers have not felt this want to the extent to which we our- 
selves have felt it, it is because we have been admirably served 
by every one of our five London agents, and I should like to 
make this public acknowledgment of our obligation to them for 
great and efficient services rendered to our bank for many years. 
Nevertheless, we felt the want of a London office of our own, 
and decided that our first step must be to build up in the provinces 
a business of sufficient magnitude to support and justify a London 
office. This we have done by normal growth and by amalgama- 
tion on the lines of natural extension of territory with other 
provincial banks. The result of our policy is seen if we compare 
the position of the. bank as it was on 30th June last with its 
position fifteen years ago. Fifteen years ago we had 83 offices ; 
on 30th June last we had 241. Fifteen years ago our paid-up 
capital and reserve fund and profits carried forward were 
£:1,658,000 ; last June they were £2,825,000, and the undisclosed 
reserves have increased in considerably greater ratio. Fifteen 
years ago customers’ balances in our hand were £ 11,480,000 ; 
last June they were £50,231,000. ‘Even allowing that the rapid 
growth of our figures during the last four years has been largely 
due to war conditions and that some reaction is to be expected, 
the progress is striking and justifies our policy. 

Having reached this position, we felt the time had come for 
opening in London, and we had to decide whether to open an 
office of our own or enter London by amalgamation. We 
decided on the latter course, provided that amalgamation would 
furnish us with suitable premises, a sound existing business, if 
possible entry to the London Bankers’ Clearing House, capable 
management and staff, association with a bank of recognised high 
standing, and provided all this could be obtained on reasonable 
terms. In all respects the present amalgamation satisfies these 
requirements. The chairman, after referring to the long and 
honourable history of Martin’s Bank, said that while it is not a 
large bank as banking figures go to-day, it has shown substantial 
progress of recent years, and upon investigation the directors of 
the Bank of Liverpool were entirely satisfied with its sound and 
live condition and with its actual and prospective earning power. 
The premises of the bank in Lombard Street were suitable for 
the requirements of the combined business, and the Foreign 
Exchange Department in London was equipped to do business 
on the finest terms and would fit in well with the existing foreign 
exchange arrangements of the Bank of Liverpool. Proceeding, 
Mr. Booth said: The directors of the bank are Mr. Edward 
Norman, chairman; Mr. Holland Martin; Mr. Bromlev Martin, 
managing director; and Mr. Buxton. Our negotiations with 
those gentlemen have been of the most pleasant description. We 
were not surprised that the directors of Martin’s Bank stipulated 
that its name should be incorporated in the title of the combined 
bank, and we ourselves felt that this was desirable in order to 
secure the full benefit in London, and particularly at the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House, of our union with Martin’s Bank. 
Our next step was to arrange the terms and other details of the 
amalgamation. We agreed ,subject to your passing of the reso- 
lutions to-day, to give them in exchange for each of their shares 
in Martin’s Bank 24 new shares of the Bank of Liverpool and a 
cash payment of £4 12s. These terms are meant to be generous 
to the shareholders of Martin’s Bank, and we have been able to 
make them so without detriment to the Bank of Liverpool, firstly, 
because our shares stood in the market at a higher premium 
than theirs ; secondly, because we shall receive from them, in the 
form of capital, reserve, and other items, cash which goes a 
long way to cover the total cost of the amalgamation; and 
thirdly, because we have satisfied ourselves that, on the terms 
proposed, Martin’s business will pay for itself and will, in addi- 
tion, provide a margin for necessary banking reserves. 

We have decided to establish a London Board, which will 
consist of the present members of Martin’s board, with the 
addition of one director of the Bank of Live 1 and our 
general manager. Mr. Bromley Martin and Mr. Holland Martin 
will join our board, and we feel confident that this mutual 
arrangement will ensure complete unity of policy. 

We have entered into agreements with the directors of 
Martin’s Bank, under which they will retain office on the 
same terms as those under which they have hitherto served 
Martin’s Bank. The manager and secretary and the members 
of the staff of Martin’s Bank will be taken over by the combined 
bank, and will receive the benefit of the Bank of Liverpool’s 
present pension and insurance schemes. Moreover, for purpose 
of pension calculation, their period of service with Martin’s Bank 
will count as equivalent to service with the Bank of Liverpool. 


I think you will feel satisfied with the arrangements I have 
described, and I hope you will by unanimous vote approve the step 
we propose, which is the result of long negotiation and carefyl 
consideration on the part of your board, and which appears to 
have already received the hearty approval of the public through. 
out the country. (Applause.) 

Mr. I. H. Storey seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Sir J. Harmood 
Banner, and eseconded by Mr. A. I. Crosthwaite, was carried 
with great cordiality. 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON. 


SATISFACTORY 1917 RESULTS—SPECIAL RESERVES 
CREATED. 


Tue ADJOURNED NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING (1917) of the 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company was held on Wednesday, 
the 27th November, at Stockton-on-Tees, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Furness (chairman) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the year 
ended 30th September, 1917, the Chairman said: Gentlemen,— 
You will remember that we met just a year ago for the routine 
business of re-electing the retiring directors and auditors, and had 
then to adjourn the meeting until such time as it was possible to 
submit the report and accounts in respect of the year ended 30th 
September, 1917. I regret that owing to the increasing com- 
plexity of the figures to be ascertained and agreed with the 
Government Departments in connection with the question of taxa- 
tion under the Munitions and Finance Acts it has been impossible 
to arrive at an earlier settlement ; but we are at last in a position 
to submit the reports and accounts for the twelve months ended 
30th September, 1917. I will refer to some of the balance-sheet 
items in detail, and I think you will regard the result of the 
year’s working as satisfactory. The divisible profits, after making 
provision for income-tax, depreciation and special reserve, amount 
to £335,532, or about £55,000 higher than in 1916; but your 
directors have deemed it prudent not to increase the dividend— 
which, by the way, is the not inconsiderable one of 20 per cent.— 
but to conserve the resources of the company. It has been 
decided to create special reserves, to which I will refer later. 
The items for sundry creditors, sundry debtors, and stocks are 
all higher than in the preceding year, due principally to the 
higher prices of materials. Our investments have grown from 
£250,000 to £712,117, the bulk of which is represented by 
Treasury bills and War Loan. 


Post-War Poticy Dertnep. 

Your directors have carefully considered their policy with 
regard to post-war conditions, especially in view of the coming 
increased production of plates from several new works which are 
being erected in some of the large producing districts of the 
country. The exact extent of this increased output cannot be 
estimated at present, but it will certainly be very large, and your 
directors must be prepared for whatever consequences may result 
when control in prices and priority is abolished and the desired 
freedom from interference of Government departments is 
obtained. They have, therefore, decided to open an additional 
special reserve account of undetermined amount, to be utilised for 
any purpose in connection with the protection and advancement 
of the company. £200,000 has already been placed to this 
account, and it is proposed that further amounts shall be added 
as occasion permits. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Debrett’s Peerage, 
2 vols., new 1916, 9/-; Andrews’ Adolescent Education, 2/-, pub- 
lished 5/-; George Baxter, The Picture Printer, on the 19th 
Century, 1911, scarce, £2.2; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symonds, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, 
The New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large 
paper copy, 21/-; Whistler and others, by F. Wedmore, 1906, 
6/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; George Moore, A_ Story 
Teller’s Holiday, signed by author, £2.2; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris; 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5.5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,600 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
T HE Government having requisitioned these Gal- 
leries, the WINTER EXHIBITION is being 


held at the ROYAL ACADEMY, Piccadilly. Daily: 
1e—5. 1s. Soldiers and Sailors in uniform admitted 


free. 


TUITION. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXcELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 
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MARTIN’S BANK. 
AMALGAMATION SCHEME UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Martin’s Bank, Ltd., 
was held on the 3rd inst., at 68, Lombard Street, E.C., to con- 
sider resolutions providing for the amalgamation of the under- 
taking with the Bank of Liverpool, Ltd., and the voluntary 
liquidation of Martin’s Bank, Ltd., Mr. E. Norman (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Williams) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—We have called 
you together to-day to authorise the amalgamation of Martin's 
Bank with the Bank of Liverpool, and although I may say at 
once that we have every confidence in asking you to approve the 
scheme, I recognise that you will expect me to state the grounds 
upon which our recommendation is based. Now, in consequence 
of the merging of other private banks in larger banking com- 
binations, we are small in comparison with most of the clearing 
banks. We find ourselves surrounded by very large competitors, 
and although we have hitherto held our own successfully we 
might not find it so easy to do so in the future if we remained 
isolated. 


Tue Day or Larce ComBINATIONS. 


In view of the great discussion recent bank amalgamations 
have given rise to we think it right to say that we believe the 
amalgamation before you embodies all the recommendations of 
Lord Colwyn’s Committee on Bank Amalgamations, and it is a 
fusion that, in our opinion, will be for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole as well as for the respective shareholders of 
the two banks. In any case, it involves in no degree a diminu- 
tion in banking competition. On the contrary, the amalgama- 
tion will place both banks in a strong position to hold their own 
in competition. We feel that this is the day of large combinations 
in banking as well as in other forms of business. We do not 
feel, however, that the identity and influence of the old bank will 
have disappeared ; the name remains ; the grasshopper will remain 
on the cheques and be incorporated in the seal of the new bank. 
In fact, with increased size and scope we hope the old name will 
be more widely known than it has ever been. We congratulate 
the shareholders on the opportunity of amalgamating with a 
bank of the importance and standing of the Bank of Liverpool. 
The terms of the purchase of your shares are as follows :—You 
will receive for each share in this bank held by you 2} shares in 
the Bank of Liverpool, upon each of which the sum of £2 10s. 
will have been paid, and also a cash payment of £4 12s. The 
new Bank of Liverpool shares issued to shareholders of Martin’s 
Bank will rank for dividend from Ist of July last pari passu with 
the existing Bank of Liverpool shares, and the profits of Martin’s 
Bank as from Ist of July will be transferred to the Bank of 
Liverpool. At present rates Martin’s Bank shareholders receive 
a dividend of 12s. per share. Under the proposed terms of amal- 
gamation the dividend at present rates receivable upon 24 new 
shares of the Bank of Liverpool to be issued in exchange for each 
share in Martin’s Bank will be 18s. 9d., and the cash payment 
will, of coursep also when invested yield a substantial additional 
return. The present price of Bank of Liverpool shares is 
approximately £7 7s. 6d. per share, and the price of Martin’s 
Bank shares before the announcement of the amalgamation was 
£13 5s. Accordingly, in regard to both capital and dividend, the 
shareholders of Martin’s Bank will materially profit by the amal- 
gamation. I feel sure you will agree with me that these are 
liberal terms. At the same time, the directors of both banks are 
satisfied that they are not onerous to the combined bank. We 
accordingly strongly recommend you to accept them. It: is true 
that there is an extra liability on the shares, but the risk involved 
is nominal. The Bank of Liverpool gave us every facility for a 
minute inspection of their business, and it is hardly necéssary to 
Say that your directors are fully satisfied that the business 
pf the bank was eminently sound as regards both assets 
and earning capacity. The combination of the oldest 
London bank with the most important purely provincial bank 
should prove of great benefit to both, and the future of the Bank 
of Liverpool and Martins, Ltd., should be very bright. Therefore 
we not only hope that the scheme will be approved, but that our 
shareholders will retain that part of the payment made in the 
new bank’s shares, as I feel confident that, if they retain them, 
they will not regret it. We ourselves and’ our relations have a 
large holding in Martin’s Bank shares, and most of us propose 
to retain our new holding in the shares to be issued. There is a 
free market in Liverpool Bank shares now in Liverpool, and the 
New bank will apply for a quotation here in London. 


Tue Pottcy. 


The policy of the new bank is practically to leave a free hand 
to the London board, which will remain, as far as management 
is concerned, as’ it is now, but will be strengthened by the advice 
of a director of the Bank of Liverpool and of Sir James Hope 
Simpson, the general manager of the Bank of Liverpool. No 
change will be felt by customers in relation to management. As 
Prompt and as personal service will be rendered to them as 


hitherto, and we hope that increased size and provincial connec- 
tion will enable us to give them even better service. Martin's 
Bank will be represented on the general board by two directors. 
The Bank of Liverpool have met us generously in safeguarding 
the interests of the staff. This feature of the amalgamation is 
much appreciated by our staff. Past service in Martin’s Bank 
will count as service with the new bank in respect of the very 
excellent pension scheme now in force in the Bank of Liverpool, 
the benefit of which will be extended to our staff. They may also 
at their option participate in the Bank of Liverpool life insurance 
scheme. In closing, may I say that we should not have laid before 
you the scheme we submit for your approval to-day had we not 
been satisfied that it is to the best interest of the shareholders? 


Not only have we watched your interests, but we found the Bank - 


of Liverpool most ready to do the fair and considerate thing in 
every direction. The result is that we do not regard the amalga- 
mation as an end of our bank’s career so much as an oppor- 
tunity of increasing its usefulness under the most favourable 
conditions. We accordingly ask you to pass unanimously the 
resolutions which you have heard read and which are required to 
give effect to the scheme we have provisionally arranged. I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, that is all I have to say in this 
matter, but, of course, I shall be very pleased to answer any 
questions anyone may wish to ask me. 


Mr. R. Holland-Martin, C.B.: Ladies and gentlemen,—I have 
very great pleasure in rising to support the recommendation of 
the amalgamation which our Chairman has just outlined to you, 
for I am confident that this amalgamation will lead to greater 
prosperity for this bank and for the shareholders, will add to the 
scope that this bank had, and has, in front of it, and will give 
renewed life to this old house. As the Chairman has told you, 
we have often been courted by other banks, but until this amal- 
gamation scheme, no scheme came before us that seemed to be 
one that would enable us to remain in London with an office as 
Martin’s Bank, to keep our old sign hanging in Lombard Street, 
and to give our customers the facilities they have always had 
here and increased facilities. Under the proposed amalgamation 
as outlined to you, you will find but little change in the manage- 
ment here. Mr. Bromley-Martin, Mr. Norman, Mr. Williams 
and myself will still be found downstairs in the old partners’ 
room, and our London board will be strengthened by the addition 
of Sir James Hope Simpson and another director from the Bank 
of Liverpool. There need, therefore, be no fear on the part of 
any customer that he will meet other than old faces and old 
friends. (Hear, hear.) And not only is that the case with the 
partners’ room; it is also the case with the staff of this bank. 
As has been said, the staff continues with the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martin’s on exactly the same terms with those who have 
served the Bank of Liverpool from the day they entered that 
bank. They have the same conditions as regards their pensions 
and as regards the various funds that the staff of that bank have 
had. I feel certain that you shareholders will feel it is only right 
that in making the amalgamation we have done everything we 
could so that those who so loyally and so long have served us 
should feel no change in the management. (Hear, hear.) 


Tue Money Trust” Bocey. 


I think that to everyone it must, particularly during the war, 
have become increasingly evident that the days of small banks 
and small institutions were coming to an end. Space has been 
so annihilated of late that it is possible for businesses and great 
big works to be run under one management with offices all over 
England, and in the same way, if those big works (which you 
must remember are, so to say, the children of the banks, because 
they have all relied on the banks to bring them into existence), 
if these works are to continue to have the same banking facilities 
as they have had, the banks themselves must increase in size. 
I do not think for one moment that there is any danger of what 
is so often styled a ‘‘ Money Trust.’’ A Money Trust as regards 
banks is impossible, to my mind. There is no institution that is 
really so co-operative as a bank. A bank depends on its capital, 
but it depends on far more than its capital—on the deposits of its 
customers. (Hear, hear.) It is only with the customers’ deposits 
that a bank can really do business. If a bank were to become 
a Money Trust, were to refusé to give its customers what they 
exnect in the way of accommodation—for every customer does not 
only use a bank as a safe place for his money, but looks to it 
rather with an eye for favours to come—if a bank is felt to be 
getting inclined to use its money simply and solely for the 
aggrandisement of big businesses, I think there is no doubt what- 
ever but that the customers would promptly withdraw their money 
and go elsewhere and form new banks. I do not think, therefore, 
that there is any danger of any Money Trust, and I think, as 
regards amalgamations, that there is scarcely an amalgamation— 
indeed there is no amalgamation—which so much fulfils what has 
been brought forward in the report on banking amalgamations as 
this one. Here you have a large country -bank with great con- 
nections in most of the big manufacturing centres in the North, 
coming to London to find a London office, adding to the London 
bank and to the customers of the London bank the facilities 
that it has in the North, and receiving from that London bank 
the advantages of a head office in London. I feel, therefore, 
that with so happy a marriage this bank (which, as you know, 
will in future be known as the Bank of Liverpool and Martin's 
Bank, if you pass the resolution which will shortly be put before 
you) has in this amalgamation renewed its life, and that it will 
become a really great force in the banking world and worthy of 
its past history. (Applause.) 
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BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company, Ltd., was held on December 2nd, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., the Right Hon. the 
‘Viscount St. Davids (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Sanders) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said; Gentlemen,—I presume you will take the 
report and accounts as read. I beg to move: ‘* That the report 
of the directors and statement of accounts now presented be, and 
they are hereby received and adopted.’’ Gentlemen, if you will 
turn to the report, you will see that the traffic receipts for the 
past year were £ 5,270,000, as against £ 4,421,000 the year be- 
fore, an increase of £849,000. The expenses were £ 3,468,000, 
against £ 2,917,000, an increase of £551,000; so that the profits 
on working during the year increased by £298,000. On the 
other hand, our income from investments fell by £145,000; that 
is because we, in the past year, did not have the same profits 
from our steamers as we had the year before—I may say in 
passing that most of the steamers were sunk ; that is the reason— 
so that the year’s profits were only £153,000 up. Then as 
against that we have increased charges of £32,000, mainly due 
to the increased payments due to the Argentine Transandine 
Railway. That left us with £121,000 extra to dispose of; 
£101,000 of that went to our Second Preference holders and the 
Argentine Great Western shareholders, which left us with a 
balance of £20,000 to add to the carry-forward. Sepaking to you 
a year ago, | told you that I could not forecast whether the year 
would be worse or better than the year then under review, 
because it was entirely a matter of ships. Ships were found; 
a great part of the crops were carried, and that is why it is 
that our returns were somewhat better than they were the year 
before. Now, if you look at our tonnage receipts, you will see 
that we carried 4,254,000 tons, as against 4,621,000 tons, a 
decrease of 367,000 tons. On the other hand, the cash receipts 
from the tonnage carried, although there was a diminution in 
tonnage of 367,000 tons, showed an increase of £723,000. That 
is due, I need not tell you, to the increase of rates we succeeded 
in effecting a year ago; and I would like to point out to you, 
gentlemen, and I would like to point out at the same time to 
people who read this speech in the Argentine Republic, that if it 
had not been for that increase in rates, our position, instead of 
being as it is to-day, uncomfortable, would have been disastrous. 
(Hear, hear.) That is the position. 

When the strike was settled we were promised by the Govern- 
ment that we should have increases of rates to set against any 
increased expenses which the settlement of the strike might put 
us to. We put forward a scheme for a general rise in rates of 
10 per cent. We have a right to raise our rates, but the 
Government have a right to see that our rates are reasonable. 
The Government. rejected this increase. They said: ‘‘ It is not 
reasonable, because some things will bear the increase and others 
will not, and you are making it a general increase.’”” And so we 
are putting forward new proposals, touching definite articles—not 
asking fora general increase, but asking for an increase on certain 
specific things. I can only hope, gentlemen—and we must all 
hope—that the Government will take a fair view of the proposals 
we are putting before them. (Hear, hear.) There are other 
matters in discussion between us and the Government. There is 
the Pension Law. I do not want to go into that again to-day. 
I will only say that the companies are not in a position to depart 
from the conditions as to pensions which they have already 
accepted, and, speaking generally, I would say this: During the 
last two or three years we cannot deny that the attitude of the 
Government in Argentina to the railways has not been an over 
friendly one—(hear, hear)—but, at the same time, we must 
expect of them a just recognition of all the rights we possess 
under law and under contract. In one thing, at any rate, I am 
glad to acknowledge that they are supporting us. We are trying 
to get an amendment to the Mitre Law which will more clearly 
define our liabilities under taxation. The amendment was not 
carried, but the Government supported it in Congress, and 
declared that it was just and necessary. We are glad to receive 
that support. 

If you asked me to sum up my opinion for the coming year in 
a guess, I should say that I hope the result of this year will be 
better than that of last year, but I myself do not expect it to be 
more than somewhat better—slightly better; I will not put it 
higher than that. And if you ask me what it all turns on, I say 
that it is going to turn on rates. If we get the increase of rates 
we are asking for and get it soon, to set against those increased 
working expenses, then the result of the year may be somewhat 
more favourable than I have put before you; but I wish to sum 
it up again, again, and again—that, under the increased cost that 
has been put upon the railways, we cannot get back to our 
former state of prosperity unless we are given a fair increase of 
rates to set against those increased and heavy permanent charges. 
I have pleasure in moving the adoption of the report, and I will 
ask Mr. Norman to second the motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Edward Norman seconded the motion. 


_ WASTE PAPER 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet a NATIONAL NEED and at the 
same time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER 
at home and abroad to the brave lads fighting our battles by sea, 
land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and transmission. 
Collections of parcels within 6 miles of Charing Cross. Communi- 
cations to Secretary, Waste Paper t, Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the mem. 
bers of the Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway Company 
Ltd., was held on the 4th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., the Right Hon. the Viscount St. Davids (chairman 
of the company), presiding, said: Gentlemen,—I presume yoy 
will take the report and accounts as read. I beg to move:— 
“That the report of the directors and the statement of accounts 
now presented be and they are hereby received and adopted.” Jp 
the district served by our railway the crops last year were 
poor indeed, but that made no financial difference to the share. 
holders of this company, for, as you know, we are a company 
guaranteed by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company. The gross 
receipts of our line rose from £635,000 to £723,000—an increase 
of £88,000 ; but that increase was in spite of a smaller volume of 
traffic, owing to an increase in rates. Goods and live stock, in 
tonnage, decreased by 233,000 tons, but the receipts from that 
source increased by 4,107,000. The receipts from passengers and 
parcels increased by £10,000. You will find that under rentals 
and sundries we have a decrease of £29,000; we had an increase 
under one sub-head there of £9,000 from the storage of grain at 
stations, but we had a material decrease of £38,000 in the 
receipts on our mole and elevator, the reason for that, of course, 
being the scarcity of shipping, which interfered with our interests 
and with everybody’s interests during the past year. On our line 
there was a good deal of damage done by strikes—a good deal of 
wilful damage—but that, fortunately for us, has been made 
to us by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company. At the 30th 
June we had stored at our stations 123,000 tons of grain, and 
that was 100,000 tons more than what was stored twelve months 
previously. It is rather curious, considering the bad harvest we 
had, that there should have been this increase in grain stored, 
and it only shows the difficulty there was in getting the harvest 
out of the country. 

Now, as regards prospects, along our line the area under 
cultivation is less, but, on the other hand, as _ against 
a poor harvest last year, we are likely to have a very 
good harvest indeed—quite an excellent harvest—this year; 
at least, that is what the prospects are at the moment. 
There have been reports in the newspapers and on the market of 
serious damage from wet and storms. We have inquired into the 
matter, and we find that those reports, as far as our own district 
is concerned, are absolutely and wholly untrue, and I should like 
to warn shareholders, as I have done before on one or two occa- 
sions, that very often when you see reports of damage to crops in 
the Argentine at this time of year those reports do not arise from 
misunderstanding or from accident. They very often, I am afraid, 
arise from a wilful issue of false news in order to affect grain 
markets. Gentlemen, I beg to move the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and I will ask Mr. Goudge to second the motion. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. A. Goudge and carried 
unanimously. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


THE ALFRED MORRISON COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 36, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, December 9th, and four 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

The Renowned COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS formed by the late 
ALFRED MORRISON, Esq., of Fonthill, and now the property 
of Mrs. Alfred Morrison. 

THIRD PORTION, including a Fine and Important Series of 
Autograph Letters from Jonathan Swift, chiefly addressed to 
Alderman Barber, Lord Mayor of London; numerous Important 
Letters from P. R. Shelley, including the First Letter written by 


him from Italy, and one of the last Letters he wrote dated from ~ 


Lerici; Letters and Poetry by Lord Byron; many Letters of 
American interest, including William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington, etc. ; Autograph Letters and Documents of 
French Celebrities, including many of Kings, others of Marie de 
Médicis, Madame de Maintenon, etc., etc. ; several Autograph and 
Signed Letters of Napoleon I. ; extensive Series of Correspondence 


of Voltaire, etc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, 


5s. each. 


BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application 1s 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 
ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Board- 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 
60 guineas per annum upwards. Classical, Commercial 
and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D.,; D.D., ete., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 
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